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JUDGE ZOLLER AND MISS 
SCHMIDT MARRIED 


With only the immediate relatives of 
the contracting parties in attendance, Judge 
Abram Zoller and Miss Muriel Cornelia 
Schmidt were made man and wife in a 
civil ceremony performed at the former 
H. G. Munger residence on North Main 
Street, where they are to make their future 
residence, at high noon on Thanksgiving 
day. In view of the fact that Judge Zoller 
is to become a supreme court justice him- 
self in the near future, there was an ap- 
propriateness in the selection of a member 
of the supreme court judiciary and Judge 
Zoller’s personal friend, Justice Edmund 
H. Lewis of Syracuse, now serving on the 
appellate division, to officiate at the wed- 
ding. It is also likely that Judge Zoller’s 
long acquaintance with and devotion to the 
legal profession inclined him to the civil 
ceremony by which he and Miss Schmidt 
were united in marriage. 

The attending couple were Miss Zaida 
Zoller of Little Falls, twin sister of the 
groom, and Attorney Frank A. Schmidt of 
Ilion, uncle of the bride. Following the 
ceremony dinner was served at the home, 
after which Judge and Mrs. Zoller left on a 
short wedding trip. 

Miss Schmidt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilhelm Schmidt, is a graduate of Emma 
Willard School of Troy and an accom- 
plished harpist and organist. She is a 
member of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. 

Judge Zoller, native of Little Falls, is 
the son of the late Jacob and Mary Zoller, 
who were substantial residents of that 
community, and comes from pioneer stock. 
He is a graduate of Williams College and 
Harvard Law School and h‘s successful 
career at the bar and on the bench cul- 
minated with his election as supreme court 
justice in November. He is a former mayor 
of Little Falls and has been up to this time 
president of the board of education of that 
city, a position that he is relinquishing be- 
cause of moving to Herkimer.—Litile 
Falls Times. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The group which attended the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting on Dec. 4 was not 
large, but there have been many meetings 
with a smaller attendance. Outside it was 
a day of rain, snow, sleet, and wind, and 
the twenty-one who braved the storm had 
a rewarding time together. 

Dr. Lowe presided. Miss Dorothy 
MacDonald served as accompanist. Dr. 
Huntley had charge of the devotions. 
Mr. Carritt served as secretary in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Merrill. Dr. Lowe asked Mr. 
Nichols to conduct the devotional service 
at the next meeting on Dec. 18, when Dr. 
Tomlinson of Worcester is to treat the 
topic which is the common subject for 
four meetings, ‘“What’s on My Mind.” 

In opening the devotional period Dr. 
Huntley held up a copy of the newly of- 


fered life of Dr. Frederick Ernest Emrich, 
Lover of Humanity, written by Winfred 
Rhoades. In Dr. Emrich we had a true 
lover of humanity, and he was such largely 
because he was in perfect harmony with 
God. To do God’s will, as the Master 
did, was Dr. Emrich’s supreme aim. 
This man, with small school training, be- 
came literally a profound scholar. He 
knew his Bible as few know it today. He 
could read its text in German, Hebrew, 
and Greek, as well as in English, and he 
could preach in an enlightening way in six 
or seven distinct languages. Above all, 
Dr. Emrich>knew life, and, from such ex- 
perience, life’s joys and sorrows, its gifts 
and its pains, were all hallowed in a mas- 
terly spirit. 

Dr. Lowe presented Mr. Brooks, min- 
ister of the First Parish Church in Malden, 
who revealed to his hearers a pressing sub- 
ject which lay heavily on his mind. Mr. 
Brooks for eight or ten years has held a 
fraternity position which has brought him 
into intimate contact with many college 
communities throughout New England, 
New York and New Jersey. ‘‘As with 
Neal O’Hara’s ‘It Seems to Me,’ religion, 
as a positive, vital force in the life of the 
average college group is practically un- 
known.” This has come about from the 
teaching in the departments of psychology 
and philosophy. Religious ideas have been 
thrust out and the ministers of college 
churches have not seemed to see their 
challenging opportunity to re-establish 
the experiences and truths of religion in 
the minds and lives of this great company 
of emerging youth. 

The discussion of Mr. Brooks’ address 
was pointed and helpful. Mr. Lester 
spoke in behalf of the student group, stat- 
ing that much that passes for religious 
instruction as presented by many college 
chaplains and college preachers is inane 
and ineffectual. 

Ls WoC. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS FROM 
WASHINGTON 


The choir cf the National Memorial 
Church is to broadcast Christmas carols 
again this year on Saturday afternoon, 
Dee. 23, at 1.30, from the headquarters of 
the National Press Club, as a feature of the 
club’s Christmas celebration. It will be 
over an international hook-up, and in this 
country over both the National and Co- 
lumbia systems. 

The event will be listed as a National 
Press Club Christmas celebration, and the 
choir will be announced as the National 
Capital Choir, which may or may not be 
accompanied by the statement that it is the 
regular choir of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church. 

While the broadcast may be provided 
by the two broadcasting companies, it 
may not be accepted by every local sta- 
tion. Oftentimes local contracts or pref- 
erences prevent that. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


OPEN YOUR EYES TO CHRISTMAS 


S it so hard to think of the universe listening with 
bated breath on the night when Jesus was born? 
You say that it was about the last event 
conceivable of which the universe would take notice— 
the birth of a child to a humble Jewess, in an insig- 
nificant province of the Roman Empire, at a time 
when individual influence did not count for much. 
Quite true. But what we asked was, “Is it so hard to 
think of the universe listening with bated breath on 
the night when Jesus was born?” That is, to think 
now—in the full light of the years and as we recall 
the momentous events associated with the move- 
ment which sprang from the life of Jesus. No, it 
must have been one of those nights when something 
tremendous seems to be impending—when stars 
lean down to speak to men, and choirs of heavenly 
singers are heard. It is not hard to understand the 
gospel tales in the light of the history or to sense the 
truth that through them men were trying to express. 
Those who have historic sense and imagination 
are glad to join with folks of many different creeds in 
the celebration of Christmas. We hold the essentials 
in common. 

By long usage and common consent December 25 
is designated as the birthday of Jesus. 

By common consent the main facts of his life are 
accepted—a life of religious teaching, proclamation 
of a better social order, intense interest in individual 
men, women and children, clash with the ruling powers 
jn church and state, and crucifixion. 

By common consent he is thought of as one of the 
purest, strongest characters that ever lived on this 
earth, with a personality that drew men and made 
them love him so devotedly that multitudes in all ages 
regardless of the records have been willing to sub- 
stitute his name for that of the Almighty Father and 
worship him as God. 

By common consent his followers in all churches 
accept his summing up of the law and the gospel in the 
two great commandments, to love God with all our 
soul and our neighbor as ourselves. 

By common consent Christmas is observed as a 
day when men try to express in their lives the peace 
and good will and loving service for which he lived and 
died. 

Here is the phenomenon of all history the most 
amazing. The name of a humble Jewish peasant on 
every tongue, and in every church throughout the 


Christian world. Every cathedral and every wooden 
chapel, every glittering cross and every roadside 
shrine, testifying to his influence. Literature and art 
transformed by Christian ideas and ideals. Institu- 
tions of mercy on every side inspired by his spirit. 
Governments altered—religion made over. The world 
dreaming of a brotherhood of nations and classes be- 
cause he proclaimed it. Is it then so hard to think 
of the universe listening with bated breath on the 
night when Jesus was born? 

And is it mere superstition for us who are “the 
enlightened,” to try to put ourselves through imagina- 
tion back into the great ages of faith when men 
penned the marvels that adorn the gospel tales? No, 
we can stand a little more of the Divine truth that 
there is in poetry, in song, in art, in child-like devo- 
tion. We shall be back soon enough into contact with 
electrons, protons and light years, the philosophy that 
banishes God, and with the strong-willed religionists 
so down on wishful thinking but who will have it that 
Jesus never existed. 

Away with all such, for Christmas at least. And 
may be we can turn away from them for Advent too. 

We do not want to blind ourselves to any fact, 
but we do want to keep the subsidiary out of our eyes 
long enough to sense what the universe can do in its 
supreme moments of creation. 

* * 


THE NEW TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION 


E hold these things to be elementary in con- 
sideration of the kind of instruction to be 
given to children about the use of alcohol: 

First, that use of alcohol is unnecessary, often dan- 
gerous, and in large quantities always dangerous. 

Second, that one as a rule can get along better in 
the world, work better, study better, drive a motor car 
better, without it. 

Third, that it is not always a poison, that the 
effect of small quantities is different from the effect of 
large quantities, and that some people believe that in 
moderation its use is beneficial. 

Fourth, that there are countries where practically 
everybody uses wine, and other countries where prac- 
tically everybody uses beer, and that such people, who 
have found by experience that wine and beer in their 
surroundings and with their climate do not hurt them, 
should not be misjudged and condemned by us. At 
the same time it should be made clear that there are 
beer drunkards and wine drunkards, and that they 
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both harm themselves physically and make disgusting 
exhibitions of themselves. 

Fifth, that unkind judgment of the habits of 
other people may be worse morally than the habits 
themselves. 

Sixth, that it is right to make laws to prohibit or 
control the manufacture or sale of intoxicating drinks 
for the protection of society as a whole. But that 
there may be twenty right ways of ‘dealing with this 
evil by law. 

Seventh, that human liberty is a precious thing, 
fought for through long years, and that it ought not to 
be abridged except where it is absolutely necessary. 

Fighth, that lessons on health, truth, goodness, 
beauty, efficiency, unselfishness, are vastly more ef- 
ficient in crowding intemperance off the map of our 
lives than colored charts showing stomach ulcers and 
cirrhosis of the liver. 

In other words, we should like to back the kind 
of temperance instruction that will keep our boys and 
girls from any holier-than-thou attitude, free them 
from fanaticism, and turn them into informed, public- 
spirited citizens, ready and willing to sacrifice their 
own pleasures for the good of all. 

* * 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE FEDERAL 
COUNCIL 


HE President of the United States made a great 

“le address at the celebration of the twenty-fifth 

anniversary of the Federal Council in Washing- 

ton, but the president of the Federal Council made an 

equally great address under circumstances much more 
difficult. 

Dr. Beaven had to precede Mr. Roosevelt, sum 
up all the history of the Federal Council, and state its 
ideals, in twenty minutes, when he was supposed to 
have thirty, and to hold five thousand people who had 
come mainly to hear the President of the United 
States. That he won loud applause from the audience 
and high commendation from the President, who had 
been there throughout, testifies to his skill as an orator. 
We shall try to get the text of Dr. Beaven’s address 
for our readers. 

We are in the Federal Council—not literally but 
spiritually. We should like to have our Unitarian 
and Universalist churches taken into full membership, 
although many liberals would not. We say that we 
are in already because we sympathize with the ideals 
of the Federal Council, work with the churches in its 
membership, contribute to its support and have 
membership on its commissions and auxiliary bodies. 

It is going along with a project that counts, not 
signing its constitution. It is what an organization 
actually is that counts, and not what some antiquarian 
digs up out of its archives about its creed or profes- 
sion. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America is a federation of twenty-five Protestant de- 
nominations, and represents 22,000,000 Christians. 
It is the one representative Protestant body that can 
express Protestant conviction in the same way that 
Catholic and Jewish leaders can speak for their groups. 

It has rendered an enormous service in making 
sects realize that in the things that really matter they 
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are in essential agreement, and that there are countless 
things that they can do together. 

The Federal Council Bulletin, a monthly, holds all 
these widely separated churches together, and out- 
lines opportunities for united work. The chief execu- 
tive officer of the Federal Council, Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, is the editor of this invaluable paper. 

Violent attacks have been made on the Federal 
Council by munition-makers and militarists. Every- 
thing that it has advocated to make broader the foun- 
dation of well-being has been denounced as socialistic. 

Every time that it has laid a finger unerringly on 
a danger spot somebody has risen in Congress or Wall 
Street, or in some exclusivé club, to demand that 
churches mind their own business. But patiently, 
wisely, courageously, it has pushed ahead in work for 
peace, for social justice, for tolerance, for deep re- 
ligious faith. 

It has been the most humanistic church group in 
the country, if humanism means interest in the wel- 
fare of humanity, and the most anti-humanistic if it 
means giving up faith in a Cosmic Being big enough, 
wise enough, loving enough, to make and sustain a 
cosmos. 

The President of the United States honored all 
the churches by attending the anniversary. What he 
so eloquently urged the Federal Council is laboring to 
achieve—prosperity for all the people and not simply 
for those at the top—a more abundant life for every- 
body. What he is against, the churches are against— 
pagan ethics, lynch law, “‘that vile form of collective 
” selfish individualism. 

The celebration of the anniversary will make the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
better understood and bring to it stronger support. 

The churches in its membership, whether they 
fully realize it or not, are moving straight toward 


union. 
* * 


A HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY 


HERE has been a strong movement recently for 

a “Headquarters library.’”’ In spite of the fact 

that the Congregational Library, the Atheneum 

and the General Theological Library are within a 

stone’s throw of Headquarters, other considerations 

are urged. Most of these facilities around 16 Beacon 

Street are not available outside of New England. We 

have a large country exclusive of New England. The 

farther away a man may be from a center, the more he 
needs books. 

For the time being the library of the General 
Sunday School Association is carrying on bravely. 
Beginning with a few odds and ends of books, it now 
has 1,300 volumes. At the present writing 250 books 
are out. For new books like “Cry Havoe,” or “Mary 
of Nazareth,”’ which have been especially noticed in 
the Leader, there is an unusual demand. Through 
the cooperation of Dr. Speight many of the recent 
books on religious education have been sent to Miss 
Andrews or Miss Yates for review, and they have 
generously given them to the library. Other people 
have given new books. The library, however, ought 
to have many gifts of one, five, ten, or a hundred 
dollars for more new books. It is not a dead library. 
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The custodians are not there to defend books and to 
keep people away from them. They are there to push 
the use of the library in every way possible. While 
the library was started to provide books for Sunday 
school teachers, it has become something much broader 
without losing sight of its main business. 

In our opinion this library is already performing 
a valuable function in our general program of adult 
education, and can be made a much greater agency. 

* * 


THE ENTIRE CHURCH PLANT FOR 
EDUCATION 


NHE Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention has set apart January 21 as Educa- 
tion Sunday. Here is a straw which indicates 

how the wind is blowing. The General Superintend- 
ent, the trustees, the up-to-date ministers, see clearly 
that some of our greatest opportunities lie in the field 
of education for all ages. The General Sunday School 
Association has been saying to us that the whole 
church is an educational institution. Education is not 
to be segregated, confined to the basement alongside 
the furnaces, limited to a lesson leaflet, but is to be a 
product of the entire church with the minister as head 
master of the school. 

Last year the General Sunday School Association 
cooperated with the Christian Leader in giving our 
readers a fine series of articles on religious educa- 
tion. 

This year both the General Convention and the 
General Sunday School Association will help our fel- 
lowship plan for this important day in our church year. 

* * 


SOME MORE FIVE FOOT SHELVES 


ARK VAN DOREN, the brilliant critic, goes 
President Eliot one better in the suggestion 
that we substitute a couple of hundred master- 

pieces for the usual college curriculum. He pays no 
attention to the demand for the contemporary, to 
the pathetic plea that the book may not fit the stu- 
dent’s personality, or to the fact that many college 
students brought up on excerpts, outlines, introductions, 
cannot grasp a masterpiece. He would turn away 
from the college all the pleaders and objectors, and 
shut the others up with “‘a few exacting elders’? who 
would see that the student not only read the books, but 
could give an intelligent account of the contents and 
keep it in mind all through the discussion of the other 
books. 

We cannot list the authors suggested, but among 
them were Homer, the Bible, Herodotus, Sophocles, 
Virgil, Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Chaucer, Rabelais, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Galileo, Moliere, Milton, 
Hume, Rousseau, Darwin, Dickens, Marx, Tolstoy, 
Ibsen, Neitzsche and Finstein. 

“Let us assume,” says Mr. Van Doren, “that 
such an institution came. into existence.” What 
happened? At the end of four years, he says, “a 
generation of students was set loose upon a world with 
many of whose aspects they were not at the moment 
prepared to cope. The only thing, indeed, to be said 
in their favor was that they were educated. They 
were equipped, that is, with so much understanding 


evening.” 


of what the best human brains had done in three 
thousand years that they realized without difficulty 
how few contemporary brains—naturally—were of 
the best. They were so competent in the recognition 
of theory that they felt strangely at home in a world 
most of whose citizens lived by theories without know- 
ingit. They were able to reduce a kind of order out of 
the childish chaos which they slowly recognized con- 
temporary literature to be. They missed a great many 
ideas and distinctions which they knew had been 
fruitful in past centuries, and some of them set about 
considering the possibility of restoring these to an in- 
tellectually impoverished world. Whether they suc- 
ceeded is not yet known. But it can be said of them 
that in their own minds they continued to be fairly 
secure. For never would there be written a book 
which they could not understand simply by reading 
it from the first word to the last. They might not save 
the world. They might not changeit. But they would 
comprehend it.” 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Tn accordance with the general custom observed 
on Beacon Hill,” says Dr. Etz, “we are planning to 
keep ‘open house’ at 16 Beacon Street from six to 
ten p. m. on Christmas Eve, Sunday, December 24, 
for all members of our staff and their friends. Invi- 
tations will also be sent to the local churches in the 
Greater Boston district. We hope to have a large 
number of people stop in at the building during the 
Good! A house warming, too! 


Like the congregation at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Boston, that waited in vain for Dr. Clarence E. Rice, 
the noon-day preacher, who had died suddenly, the 
congregation of the Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, 
waited in vain for their pastor, who had been an- 
nounced to give one of his famous travel lectures. 
Only public speakers know the strain that sermon or 
lecture puts on a man. 


A large number of students in Boston University 
School of Theology work in restaurants to earn their 
living. Now they have to serve liquors with meals. 
The president and dean have forbidden it. Why 
could these officials not have left the matter to the 
conscience of the individual? 


When Germany had inflation every endowment 
fund disappeared, every insurance company was 
ruined, every mortgage was made worthless, mil- 
lionaires literally turned beggars, and people killed 
themselves on all sides. 


“No advertising of intoxicating liquor over the 
radio,” said the Universalist General Convention. 
Well enough, but why not say: “‘No private profit out 
of the business. Sell under strict government con- 
trol.’ 


Wanted, two hundred and fifty dollars to pay 
for one hundred subscriptions to the Christian Leader 
for folks who have had the paper all their lives, love 
it, want it, and can’t afford it. 
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Positive and Aggressive Universalism ‘---I 
Henry R. Rose 


WIAYMEN founded Universalism in America. 
Thomas Potter, a layman, built the first 
Universalist church on his farm near Barne- 

22 gat Bay, New Jersey. John Murray, a lay- 
preacher from England, preached the first Universalist 
sermon in Thomas Potter’s log church in 1770. Other 
laymen were converted to the new religion and gave 
it mighty momentum. They have been its backbone 
all down the years. That is why I am glad to speak 
to our laymen on ‘‘Historic, Present-Day and Future 
Universalism.” It is a subject that should concern 
you as tremendously as it has our laity in other years. 
In your hands today, even more than in the hands of 
the ministers, is the future of the Universalist cause. 
Let me show you what I mean. 


Historic Universalism 


Historic Universalism was positive and aggressive. 
Our forefathers were certain of their beliefs. They 
had two doctrines to begin with, and on these they 
were all agreed. First, no hell. Second, no lost souls. 
All would be saved. Universal salvation! They had 
no question or doubt about those two things. 

They got together in 1803 at Winchester, New 
Hampshire, and wrote the first Universalist Profession 
of Faith. Note how positive it was: 


We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contain a revelation of the character 
of God and of the duty, interest and final destination of 
mankind. 

We believe that there is one God, whose nature is 
Love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy 
Spirit of Grace, who will finally restore the whole family 
of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

We believe that holiness and true happiness are in- 
separably connected, and that believers ought to be 
careful to maintain order and practice good works, for 
these things are good and profitable unto men. 


Nothing equivocal or vague about that an- 
nouncement to the world! Positive and certain from 
start to finish! With that creed they challenged Or- 
thodoxy to a real battle. 

Historic Universalism was also aggressive. Our 
founders had to fight and were eager. The Orthodox 
were solidly and angrily against us, clergy and laity. 
While John Murray was preaching one of his earliest 
Universalist sermons in Boston, a large stone was 
hurled at him through a window back of the pulpit. 
Equal to the occasion, Murray held it up and ex- 
claimed, “This argument is solid and weighty but not 
convincing.” He went on with his sermon, but he 
and his converts knew that they had a bitter fight 
ahead. 

John Murray did his full share to the end of his 
life. He was presently joined by Hosea Ballou—the 
greatest Universalist of the historic period. He 
stepped into the picture about 1790 from the Baptist 
Church, converted to Universalism by Romans 5 : 18. 


*Address before the Boston Universalist Club and Laymen 
of Massachusetts in the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 


His son describes him as “‘strong in logic, shrewd in the 
processes of his thought, impassioned in spirit, mighty 
in Scripture.” Others speak of him as an orator of 
the first water and a preacher with evangelistic en- 
thusiasm. He preached nearly every night as well 
as Sundays—in meeting-houses, schoolhouses, barns, 
groves, orchards and private houses. He converted 
thousands. 

Elhanan Winchester was another warrior of that 
period. Full of missionary zeal. He preached twen- 
ty-five sermons a month. Up and down the country 
he went, drawing men and women irresistibly to the 
new faith. 

Historic Universalism always had outstanding 
preachers, like Alonzo A. Miner and George L. Perin 
of Boston; A. J. Patterson of Portsmouth; Edwin 
Sweetser and Frederick A. Bisbee of Philadelphia; 
W.S. Crowe of Newark; Elwood Nash, A. J. Canfield, 
and John Coleman Adams of Brooklyn; I. M. Atwood 
of Cambridge; J. M. Pullman of Lynn; Henry Blanch- 
ard of Portland; W. H. Rider of Chicago; Marion D. 
Shutter of Minneapolis; Q. H. Shinn all over the 
United States, and E. H. Chapin of New York. Dr. 
Chapin ranked with Henry Ward Beecher as an 
orator and lecturer. He gave Universalism a foremost 
place in the metropolis of our nation. He won hun- 
dreds of the leading men and women of America 
to our cause with his golden tongue and unanswer- 
able logic. 

Able theologians appeared. Hosea Ballou was our 
mightiest mind. On June 5, 1822, he published his 
“Treatise on Atonement.” Two main arguments: 
1. A moral atonement versus a vicarious atonement. 
2. The Unity of God versus the Trinity. That book 
startled and checked the Calvinistic world. It was 
like a cannon ball going through a basket of eggs! 
It paved the way for Unitarianism. It began the re- 
adjustment of our entire Universalist theology. It 
moved us out of the realm of tradition into the light of 
reason. It forced us to become Unitarian in our 
Christology and modern and progressive in every 
other doctrine. 

Other able theologians grew up. Lucius R. Paige 
in 1867 gave us a Universalist “Commentary on the 
New Testament.” Later on, when the Christian 
world was convulsed over the Higher Criticism, 
Orello Cone published “‘Gospel Criticism and Historie 
Christianity,” praised by scholars of all denominations 
as a masterly discussion of the issues of that con- 
troversy. 

We soon had able denominational papers and able 
editors, notably the Christian Leader, the Gospel Ban- 
ner and the Universalist Leader, with such editors as 
George H. Emerson, I. J. Mead, J. S. Cantwell and 
Frederick A. Bisbee. 

First class colleges, with first class divinity schools, 
were established. Tufts College, with Tufts Divinity 
School, near Boston; St. Lawrence, with Canton 
Divinity School, at Canton, N. Y.; Lombard College at 
Galesburg, Ill.; Buchtel College at Akron, Ohio. 

The professors of our divinity schools ranked with 
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the best. George T. Knight was a great teacher of 
church history and comparative religions. William 
H. Tousey had no peer as an expounder of psychology 
and logic. L. B. Fisher taught theology as few men 
ever did in any theological school. C. H. Leonard 
was a master of homiletics. 

We were prepared in those days to give our laity 
and our ministry an all-round training of the highest 
quality. We were out for a large denomination, and 
were equipped in every way for a great liberal work in 
the name of Jesus Christ. 

Nor was this all. Historic Universalism was 
aggressive also along moral and social lines. Holding, 
as we did, that character is salvation, instead of sal- 
vation by predestination or by death-bed repentance, 
we soon discovered that we had to help clean up this 
world and give character every chance to be acquired. 
If men were to be saved by their character hereafter, 
they must begin to be saved by their character here. 
This made us a militant reform denomination. With 
sleeves rolled up, we attacked every evil of our 
time. 

Strong drink was raging. Universalists cham- 
pioned the cause of temperance. Dr. Alonzo A. 
Miner was our greatest temperance advocate, and the 
foremost temperance fighter of America. The man 
who said, “The only trouble with Dr. Miner is that 
he can’t leave rum alone,’’ was not only joking but 
speaking the sober truth. Dr. E. H. Chapin was 
second only to Dr. Miner in that great battle. 

Slavery disgraced the land. Universalists were 
out-and-out abolitionists when the orthodox sects 


were divided, and even the Unitarians were not ~ 


united against it. Dr. A. J. Patterson of Portsmouth, 
N. H., became famous for his courageous fight for 
abolition. Many of his parishioners, angry at his 
stand, got up in their pews and stamped out of the 
church. They went over to the Episcopal church, 
whose rector said to Dr. Patterson, “I envy you your 
faculty for casting out devils.” 

Women were demanding their rights. We were 
in the thick of that gallant struggle. Mary A. Liver- 
more was the woman orator of that cause, and did as 
much as Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone and Frances 
E. Willard toward its final success. 

War was neglecting its victims. Clara Barton 
organized the American Red Cross Society. 

There was not a serpent head that we did not hit 
whenever and wherever we saw one! When young 
men came into our ministry in those days they had 
their work cut out for them! 

It was an age of Universalist enthusiasm. Our 
churches were filled. Great camp-meetings were held. 
Q. H. Shinn drew together every summer from two to 
five thousand people at Weirs on Lake Winnepesaukee 
in New Hampshire. That remarkable and vibrant 
man made missionary tours from one end of the coun- 
try to the other and had large hearings everywhere. 

Best of all, the historical period was one of growth. 
Influential men and women flocked to our standard, 
like Horace Greeley, P. T. Barnum, Charles L. 
Hutchinson and Elihu Washburn. Fine churches 
went up in strategic cities and towns. Universalists 
became a power to be reckoned with, with an influence 


felt everywhere. 


Present Day Universalism 

Then came Present Day Universalism. One can- 
not say just when it began. Perhaps like Topsy it 
“Just growed.’ To be perfectly frank, it has been 
characterized by uncertainty, unaggressiveness, mod- 
erated enthusiasm and retarded growth. 

This period possibly began after we changed from 
our Winchester Profession of Faith to our Boston 
Profession in 1898. That action, taken after bitter de- 
bate, showed that we were getting ready to slip. When 
a liberal denomination must fight to keep its creed it 
indicates that new elements have come into it which 
want to attenuate its teachings. 

The Boston Profession was not better, in my 
judgment, than the Winchester Profession, only more 
brief and more easily learned. It dropped a very im- 
portant matter emphasized by the Winchester Pro- 
fession, namely, the way Universalists should be- 
have and induce others to behave. However, it was 
thoroughly positive and those who consented to the 
change had hopes that it would keep us a positive 
denomination. Here is what we said: 

We believe in the Universal Fatherhood of God; 

The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
son, Jesus Christ; 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God; 

The certainty of just retribution for sin; 

And the final harmony of all souls with God. 


That was our last great stand for positiveness and ag- 
eressiveness. From that time, thirty-five years ago, 
we have grown less and less positive, less and less ag- 
gressive. We have acted somewhat as if we were be- 
wildered and beaten. The causes? 

First, the orthodox churches became more lib- 
eral. They either accepted our distinctive teachings 
or raised no question when Universalists applied for 
admission. This rather surprised us and left us with- 
out an opposition to attack or a source from which to 
recruit many new converts. It also put a new com- 
petitor in the field for non-churchgoing people. 

Second, a new denomination rose up, appro- 
priated our optimistic theology almost bodily, and 
added to it a line of religious healing which appealed to 
the times. Christian Science thus absorbed many of 
our leading men and women, and has kept on diverting 
to itself thousands who might have come to us. 

Third, to add to our embarrassment, community 
churches became numerous and popular. (Over two 
thousand of them today.) Many of them said to the 
people: ‘“‘We do not care what you believe so long as 
you follow Jesus. What if you are a Universalist? 
Come right along.’”’ Other thousands who might be 
with us are in the community churches. 

Fourth, to make matters worse, theology began 
to lose its interest for the liberals. Our churches were 
forced to stress it less and less—or thought they were. 
Liberal-minded people seemed to desire ethics, eco- 
nomics, sociology, internationalisra, humanism and 
many other isms. Most of our preachers and laymen 
had no flair for these things, no keen interest in them, 
so they did not know what to preach or do. A few 
forums sprang up. Some died; some are living. Some 
of our preachers went off on these tangents, hurt them- 
selves and all but killed their churches. 
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And here we are! 

You may see all this uncertainty reflected, for 
instance, in our divinity schools. One of them seems 
to have ceased teaching universal salvation. A pro- 
fessor of the Canton Theological School said to our 
ministers at Worcester: “When I commenced my min- 
istry, we were still in the thrall of the group of ideas 
that talked about the grand final consummation—‘the 
end,’ ‘the final judgment,’ ‘the final harmony of all 
souls,’ and the like. But today, due probably to the 
influence of the doctrine of evolution and of the dynam- 
ic nature of life, we know nothing of finalities. We 
simply cannot conceive of the time when the curtain 
will be rung down, the drama ended. This is a grow- 
ing universe.’ We can hardly expect students 
brought up under that teaching to believe in “the 
final harmony of all souls with God,” which is the doc- 
trine that gave us our origin and which makes the 
Universalist Church unique among the denominations. 

Jesus believed in finality. He said: “Be ye per- 
fect as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” “IT 
will draw all men unto myself.”” Paul believed in 
finality. He said: “Till we all come.... unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Jesus Christ.” 

Second, uncertainty is reflected in our new state- 
ment of principles adopted at Worcester last October. 
Here is where we now stand: 

We avow our faith in God as Eternal and All-Con- 
quering Love; in the spiritual leadership of Jesus; in the 
supreme worth of every human personality; in the author- 
ity of truth, known or to be known; and in the power of 
men of good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the kingdom of God. 


It omits the authority and uniqueness of Jesus. It 
omits the name of the Bible—the one book that can 
really instruct and inspire the Christian forces of the 
world. It omits all reference to a future ilfe. It has 
nothing to say about the one distinctive doctrine of the 
Universalist denomination—the salvation of all souls. 

Our new statement of principles is so omissive, 
because we are not agreed on fundamental doctrines 
and are by no means sure where we do stand as a de- 
nomination. Fortunately there were those at the 
Worcester Convention who insisted that the Winches- 
ter Profession and the Boston Profession should be 
retained in our “Bond of Fellowship and Statement 
of Faith,” or the coming generation of Universalists 
would not know just what had ever made us a separate 
denomination and why we called ourselves “‘Univer- 
salists.”’ 

Third, uncertainty is shown by the action of 
some of our Committees on Fellowship when admitting 
new men to our ministry. One committee admitted a 
minister from another denomination who told them 
frankly that he did not believe in universal salvation 
but believed in the annihilation of the wicked. 
Avowed humanists are also being admitted. 

Fourth, to illustrate our situation completely and 
to show how seemingly indifferent we have grown as 
a body as to what a man believes or disbelieves theo- 

logically, our General Convention at Worcester re- 
elected to its Board of Trustees a humanist who 
signed the Humanist Manifesto which throws over- 
beard the Christian idea of God, or a soul, or a future 


life. Heis avery fine young man and in earnest over 
“the social gospel,” but heis not a Universalist accord- 
ing to any of the three statements of our faith. 

Now, I do not think these things could possibly 
be if our denomination were still positive and aggres- 
sive theologically. 

And the same thing is reflected in our attitude 
toward the vital moral issues of the times. Let me 
quote Dr. Frank D. Adams in his address at Wash- 
ington in 1929 as President of our General Conven- 
tion. He said: “Really, does the brotherhood of man 
thrill in your veins? Does the Fatherhood of God 
mean anything to you? The mere suggestion of get- 
ting out of the beaten path and retrieving our lost 
position of pioneer leadership in the religious world 
sends chills running down our spines and starts a great 
chattering of teeth among us. God knows our minis- 
ters are none too brave.” He might have added— 
don’t you think?—“‘God knows, too, that our laymen 
are none too brave.” 

There are tremendous moral and social causes de- 
manding our united and aggressive support; but are 
we giving it? Is anybody hearing that the Univer- 
salist Church is solidly behind the great reforms and 
the great humanitarian movements of today? 

The consequence of all this uncertainty and lack 
of aggressiveness is the slowing-up of our whole de- 
nomination and tragic weakness in nearly all of our 
churches. Many ministers and laymen are saying 
that our mission is ended; it is about time to quit. 

Now I do not believe that! I do not believe it at 
all! I have painted the picture of our denomination 
today as I see it; but I believe that a different picture 
can be painted of the future, if we will. There is still 
pioneer work for Universalism to be done all over this 
nation, which has some seventy million people who 
belong to no church, to say nothing of millions who 
are nominally connected with other churches but are 
dissatisfied. There are also great social causes still to 
be championed by a fighting church. What of future 
Universalism? 

* * * 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

He had gone back to Capernaum. He had friends there. 
It would be his home for a little while. 

Strange to think of him going across the burning tract of 
wasteland where armies of Crusaders with his emblem on their 
shields were to die a thousand years later of thirst and exhaustion! 
Was it two thousand years ago or yesterday? A great clock has 
been ticking since and armies have marched and countermarched 
and slaughtered each other by hundreds of thousands in his 


name, but he was that day a very solitary man and the gentlest 
hero ever born. 

Jesus a builder of Nazareth in Galilee. He should look so 
small in the distance, he should appear as no more than a speck 
moving across the treeless plateau with darkness rolling up from 
the valley to blot him out. But his shadow seems to lengthen; 
it grows vast as time passes; it stretches across all the wilderness 
of the world. It’s as if he were there for ever. . . . while little 
men sleep and wake and sleep again and do not think of him, or if 
they do, hug themselves, saying as they drop asleep for the last 
time, Yes, but not yet, to-morrow perhaps. 

The Light of the World. Someone groping for words to de- 
scribe him was to call him that. It was to become one of the 
names used by men who worshiped his memory; and he was, that 
night, like a burning torch moving across the ravaged face of 
the earth.—From Mary Borden’s “Mary of Nazareth.” 
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Hristus Se Rode’ 


Stella Marek Cushing 


meq’ was Christmas eve in Lashva, the sixth day 
of January, for many Slavonic peoples ob- 
serve the birth of the Christ-child thirteen 

4) days later than Western Christendom. The 
early moon shone brightly upon the tiled roofs of the 
little Jugoslavian town, nestling in the fertile valley of 
the Bosna River, and glistened on the snow-clad hills 
beyond. 

In one of the modest homes, Grandfather Zarevich 
sits near the warm fire, telling young Anica and 
Tomash many old legends. Mother Zarevich and 
Lada, her eldest daughter, are finishing the last of 
the household duties. They have been busy for days 
preparing for the Christmas festival. The house is 
clean, the linen spotless, and every available shelf is 
filled with cakes, tarts and fancy breads fit for the oc- 
ceasion. These will be eaten with relish, for all of 
the family have observed the usual fast of forty-five 
days, and after a diet of vegetables, fruit and milk, 
the Christmas meal of meat, fish, eggs and sweets will 
be much enjoyed. 

At this very moment, Mother Zarevich and Lada 
are laying a beautifully embroidered white linen 
cloth upon the large table in the center of the room. 

“Careful, Lada, not a wrinkle must show in the 
cloth, it should be smooth upon the table.” 

“Yes, Mamica, it is our best linen, isn’t it?” 

“Our best, daughter, woven and embroidered for 
my wedding chest, to be used only on festive occa- 
sions such as Christmas, birthdays, christenings and 
when a daughter is betrothed.” 

Lada looks quickly at her mother, who meets her 
eyes with an understanding smile. Has she not seen 
Stefan Popovich coming often to the door on one pre- 
text or another when Lada was at home? 

““Mamica, do you like Stefan?” 

“Does it matter if I like him?”’ 

“Tt matters, Mamica.”’ 

“He seems not to be lazy and he is good in his 
studies.” 

“He talks of going to a school of agriculture for 
two years, where he can learn better how to take care 
of his father’s olive groves and vineyards.” 

“It is good for the young to learn new ways. 
Well—we shall see what his mind is after two years.” 

For no reason, seemingly, Lada kisses her mother 
on both cheeks. 


All of a sudden there is a great commotion outside © 


the house. The children run to the door to greet 
Father Zarevich and Juraj, the eldest son, who are 
carrying a huge log. Every year one is brought from 
the forest to be burned during the holidays. With 
much stamping and many loud exclamations the Yule 
log is placed on the hearth. 

“Never was a better log brought to our home, 
Mati,” says father. “Tomash, bring the old Yule 
log to the fire. The new log must be lighted from the 
old one.” 


*Written for December Bulletin of Upper Montclair Won.an’s 
Club. 


Tomash runs to the woodbox where it has been 
kept and places it on the fire. All watch the old log 
slowly catch the flames. 

“Now, Juraj, together we shall lift this new log 
into the fire. Jedan, dva, tri—there, it is a stout one 
and will last for three days with enough left to light 
the log next year. Anica, watch that you do not 
stumble over this end that lies out upon the floor, and 
when you think it needs to be pushed farther into the 
blaze, tell me.” 

“Father and Juraj, there is hot water in the tank 
beside the stove. You must make yourselves ready 
for the feast. No one comes to the table unclean on 
Christmas eve. Make haste; and Juraj, I shall 
examine your ears and hands.” 

With much laughter and jesting the water is car- 
ried to the little room, father and son carrying out 
mother’s injunctions. 

“Lada, now we shall finish the table. The cake 
will be placed in the middle.”” From a shelf in the far 
corner of the room Lada brings a large round cake ona 
board. It is filled with nuts, citron and raisins. This 
cake will not be cut until New Year’s, when each mem- 
ber of the family is given one piece, but enough is left 
for the stranger who might enter. 

“Mamica, it is the best Bozichny Kolach we have 
ever had.” 

“Hach year, my daughter, is better than the 
last,’ said her mother. “Anica, bring the fruit and 
nuts. Weshall surround the cake with the fruit, which 
is for you and Tomash, and the nuts are for—who are 
the nuts for, Anica?’’ 

“For the birds, Mamica. 
at Christmas.” 

“Shall I bring the hay, Mamica?” says Tomash. 
His mother nods and Tomash runs to the stable, 
bringing back an armful of clean hay. 

Mother gathers it in her arms, goes to the ikon in 
the corner and prays, then scatters the hay upon the 
floor while the children make the sound of ani- 
mals. 

“Once more we celebrate the birthday of the 
Christ-child. There was no room for Marya and Josef 
at the Inn, but the cattle welcomed them, saying, 
‘Come, let the child be born among us; our breath 
shall keep him warm.’ So, in a manger, Christ was 
born. Tonight we make of our home a manger. 
Christ is born again in our hearts.” 

Father and Juraj join the family, who kneel upon 
the hay, singing: 

“Kyrie eleison, 
Jesus is born in a manger, 
Sing, all ye shepherds 
And bow the knee to him.’ 

“Shall we eat soon, Mati?” says Juraj. 

“Yes,” says mother, “the soup is ready. Come, 
Grandfather, everyone, take your places at the table. 
The bowls, Lada.” 

Quickly the benches are brought, the soup comes 
steaming to the table in a huge kettle, and all sit down, 
but wait for mother, who first takes a bowl of dried 


They too must be fed 
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peas and beans and, throwing a handful of them to each 
corner of the room, says: ‘‘May there be plenty in the 
lands to the north, may there be plenty in the lands 
to the east, to the south, to the west, to the four cor- 
ners of the earth, and may this household be blessed 
throughout the year.” 

Never did soup taste better, never was bread so 
delicious, pot and loaf have no end, again and again 
plates are replenished and slices cut from the big 
loaf. ; 
It is a happy evening. Father and grandfather 
tell many stories of the long ago, games are played and 
the hours pass. Just before midnight the church bells 
ring, calling to the villagers, “Come and worship— 
come and worship.” 

From every cottage come men, women and chil- 
dren to the church, listening reverently to the choir 
and to the good priest, who admonishes his people to 
be worthy followers of the Christ. 

When the simple service is over, all return to 
their homes and soon the town is sleeping. In the 
window of each house shines a candle, placed there to 


light a stranger who might pass by. Did not the. 


Christ sometimes come in the guise of a poor man or 
a child? No Christian home would deny anyone en- 
trance this night. 

Christmas Day is beautiful. Fresh soft snow has 
laid a mantle of cleanliness over everything. It seems 
to purify the hearts of the Zarevich household, for there 
is nothing but love and good will among them. 

At seven a loud knocking at the door announces 
the Polaznik (first-footer), who has come to bring the 
greetings of his household and to remain for the day. 
It is Stefan Popovich who enters, saying, “ Hristus se 
rode.” (Christ is born.) And all answer, “ Hristus 
se rode.’ Lada blushes as he smiles at her. Mother 
and father glance at each other significantly. Stefan’s 
coming means that his parents look favorably upon 


Lada. It means, also, that Juraj will go to spend 
the day at the Popovich house. 

Stefan strikes three times at the Yule log with 
his heavy stick, saying: “So many sparks, so much 
good fortune. So many calves, so many lambs. And 
may the year be fruitful.” 

The house is gay with music, for Stefan has his 
violin, Lada gets her zither, father the bass viol, to- 
gether they play and all sing. At intervals neighbors 
come to wish them well; always the greeting is the 
same, “‘Hristus se rode.’ In the afternoon, Father 
Zarevich leaves to pay his respects to the neighbors. 
Grandfather dozes in his chair, the children fashion a 
cradle and hang a crude shiny star over it, Stefan 
and Lada talk in low tones about themselves, and 
mother quietly observes it all, thinking that she must 
begin to teach Lada how to manage the household. 

Thus Christmas draws to a close. Every one has 
eaten heartily of the roast pig, the dumplings, the bread 
and the sweets. Father and Juraj return, Stefan 
leaves, and the family sits for a little while about the 
hearth, each in turn telling a story of Bethlehem, or the 
shepherds, or the wise men, or the star—stories that 
have been told for generations by Slavonic peoples. 

Tired but happy, soon all are sleeping—all but 
mother, who, in the light from the fire and from the 
candle in the window, can be seen to kneel a moment be- 
fore the manger which the children have placed in the 
corner under the ikon. She prays in gratitude for the 
blessings of her humble home, for the future welfare 
of her family and for the gift of the Christ-child. 

Somewhere in the distance, a group of carolers 
is heard. (Or are these angel voices singing?) 


“What light is this which shines o’er Bethlehem, 
What voice of miracle floats in the air? 
It is honor to the Lord of Heaven, 
And peace to people on earth, 

From Jesus, the most beloved son.’’ 


* 


Facts About the W. N. M. A. Work 


Hazel I. Kirk 


The Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, who for four years has 
been President of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, gave the following interesting facts about 
the foreign and home work of the organization in her 
address to the Worcester Convention. 


pay A RTHEST away in point of distance but near 
@M) to the hearts of many of us, is our contribu- 
9]} ~Xtion of work and workers in Japan. Miss 
4} Bowen and Miss Downing are working to 
the limit of their strength that our work may not lessen 
in influence and power in these days of stress and con- 
fusion on the other side of the world. Never has our 
message been more needed; never has our assistance 
been more welcomed; never have we had greater op- 
portunity to aid the young women who are to help 
build the Japan of the future. 

To read the letters of some of these girls who have 
come under the influence of the Blackmer Home is to 
catch a glimpse of what a really magnificent work it 
has been through these many years. Ruth Downing 
is due to come home on her first furlough next year. 
She has made a remarkable place for herself in the lives 


of the children of our kindergartens and church 
schools, and also in the hearts of those to whom 
Dojin House ministers. Miss Bowen has been the 
capable head of Blackmer Home, carrying on much 
outside work as well, with her classes of Fnglish and 
Bible. She has fostered and helped in every way pos- 
sible the young people’s church located at Dojin House 
and attended by our girls and by the young men 
students of her Bible classes. The young pastor gives 
all his time and strength, accepting a very small salary 
in order that every possible penny, or sen, may be 
used for the church. 

_ Miss Bowen has asked that her dearest love be 
given to all the women at our Convention, and wishes 
to express her gratitude for all they have done to keep 
the work going without making any cuts in it. She 
has sent some copies of a supplement edition to the 
li apan Times dedicated to Japanese-American friend- 
ship, showing that there are forces working for peace 
and friendship outside the church circles. 

Por many years we have had supported girls at 
Blackmer Home. Various states and societies have 
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contributed to this cause. We face a crisis now, in- 
asmuch as five of our twelve states hitherto helping 
girls at Blackmer Home have announced their fear 
that they no longer can raise the amount needed. 
What are we going to do about this? How are we 
going to solve this problem? 

Miss Hathaway is retired to her little Japanese 
house by the seashore, where she continues to be a 
missionary to the neighbors, and makes her kindly in- 
fluence felt in many helpful ways. We are thankful 
that we have been able to continue her modest com- 
pensation, to enable her to live among the people 
with whom and for whom she has worked through the 
best years of her life. 

Our spotlight turns to the Southland, nearer in 
point of distance and so more appealing to some of 
our members. We can go to the Southland, but 
Japan is too far away for many to visit. 

We have made no change in location in North 
Carolina this year, although we have made one change 
in personnel. Mr. Bodell, minister of the Kinston 
Circuit, finished his work with us last spring and the 
circuit has been under the supervision of the State 
Superintendent since that time. Two of our North 
Carolina ministers are here to speak for them- 
selves. 

Our North Carolina churches show healthy growth 
—not remarkable but steady and sane. One circle 
has gained a good number of new members. In the 
same church the Sunday school has outgrown the 
limits of the church building and its pastor, the Rev. 
John Fitzgerald, hopes that the friends in the North 
will remember the children of the parishes for Christ- 
mas. A few dollars, he says, “will buy a lot for many 
children whose Christmas would be rather cheerless 
without some outside help.” 

Mr. Bryant is hoping for a balopticon to help 
him utilize some opportunities for outside contacts 
that have come to him. Something less than fifteen 
dollars has been given for this purpose. Several other 
fifteen dollars will be necessary to complete the pur- 
chase price. 

Our mountain field has thrived under the conse- 
crated leadership of our Hannah Powell. The General 
Sunday School Association had to cut in half its cus- 
tomary gift for the summer school, but they cut their 
garment according to their cloth and held a successful 
school as always. The church property at Inman’s 
has been improved and the Pioneer Night School held 
to its high standard. Mrs. Libby has been gladly 
welcomed for a return engagement as Miss Powell’s 
“right hand man,” and business is going on as usual. 

Miss Powell has presented her resignation, to take 
effect in 1936 under certain conditions. She desires 
contributions to the maintenance and education funds, 
both of which are exhausted. She is anxious that 
Faith House be acquired as part of our permanent 
equipment and work. Our Executive Board, feeling 
it could not possibly finance any extension of work, has 
not yet seen its way clear to recommend the purchase 
of Faith House or seek the funds whereby such a pur- 
chase could be made. One need never lack for some- 
thing to which she may send her bit for the mountain 

ork. 
The Tar Heel Universalist has been a delightful 


medium of information as to the doings in “the Old 
North State.” We urge circles and individuals to be- 
come subscribers, helping to ensure the continuance 
of this fine little paper, and making certain up-to- 
the-minute information from this wide awake field. 

The White Lake Institute for young people con- 
tinues its splendid work. It may have to change its 
name for next year, since it is to meet at Shelter Neck, 
the property deeded to the North Carolina Conven- 
tion by the Unitarians a few years ago. 

We turn our spotlight close to where we are at 
this moment, and its rays fall tenderly on a sacred 
place, only a few miles from here, where we cherish 
more and more as the years go by the birthplace of a 
great Universalist woman, whose fame is world wide. 
The name of Clara Barton will always shine on the 
pages of our country’s history. It shines with new 
luster as we contemplate the work being done in her 
name at the place made sacred by her birth. One 
bright star stands out in the somber sky of these past 
two years, the work for diabetic children inaugurated 
two summers ago in cooperation with the eminent 
diabetic specialist, Dr. Elliot P. Joslin of Boston. The 
vision of the woman who had the courage to acquire 
the birthplaec of our famous Universalist sister twelve 
years ago, was keen enough to sense a new opportunity 
presented for work along this much needed line. 
And Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, former president of 
this organization, founder and advocate of humani- 
tarian work at the birthplace, may well take pride in 
this newest idea, which has developed already into 
such a marvelous piece of work. For two summers, 
now, diabetic girls have been cared for there. This 
year the number was increased from fourteen to 
twenty-one, and it looks as if our opportunity there 
will be limited only by our ability to meet the chal- 
lenge. With fine equipment installed in a laboratory 
in the reconditioned barns, with efficient dieticians 
and technicians as well as nurses and assistant nurses, 
the work there is commanding the attention and com- 
mendation of many outside our own fold and winning 
their generous support. This work is not apportioned 
to our circles as is our Japan and Southern work. We 
have endeavored to raise an endowment that the 
running expenses of the place may be assured. The 
Camp takes care of itself. We are far short of our 
goal of fifty thousand dollars, but the fund has grown 
to nearly eighteen thousand dollars, and we are hoping 
that eventually it will reach the desired amount. 
One legacy of nine hundred and fifty dollars recently 
received was a welcome addition to this much needed 
and greatly to be desired fund. 


* * * 


WHEN THE SLIP GETS BY 


The typographical error is a slippery thing and sly, 

You can hunt till you are dizzy, but it somehow will get by. 

Till the forms are off the presses it is strange how still it keeps; 

It shrinks down into a corner and it never stirs or peeps, 

That typographical error, too small for human eyes, 

Till the ink is on the paper, when it grows to mountain size. 

The boss he stares with horror, then he grabs his hair and groans; 

The copy reader drops his head upon his hands and moans— 

The remainder of the issue may be clean as clean can be, 

But that typographical error is the only thing you see. 
Knoxville La.) Hxpress,. 
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The Money-Changers in the Temple 


An Analysis of the Goodwin Plan 
Robert C. Dexter 


R p ficers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
J | tion regarding the so-called Goodwin 
axi6} Plan. It has, therefore, been thought ad- 
visable by the administrative council to request the 
secretary of the Department of Social Relations to 
prepare a statement outlining the plan. Further than 
that, it has been considered desirable that this state- 
ment shall also include pertinent comments and 
criticisms on the plan for consideration by our churches. 
It should be borne in mind that Unitarian churches 
are congregational in polity and that any statement 
only represents the opinion of its author. Some of our 
churches, in common with many others, have already 
committed themselves to the support of the plan as 
outlined. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that at 
the last meeting of the General Alliance Board on 
November 10 the matter of endorsing money-raising 
schemes was discussed. The Alliance board felt that 
this was not its function and the following vote was 
passed: 

Voted: That the executive board feels that the 
Alliance is organized to stress the religious and spirit- 
ual side of our churches, and that it does not endorse 
the exploitation of the branches by business organiza- 
tions. 

While the officers of the Association take essen- 
tially the same position as that taken in the Alliance 
resolution just quoted, they feel that they are bound at 
least to present their point of view to our churches for 
their consideration. 


W]IANY of our churches have inquired of of- 
rms 
iN 


The Plan 


The Goodwin Plan was conceived by Adolph O. 
Goodwin, a business and advertising executive of 
Chicago, Ill. It is worked in the following manner: 
The Goodwin Corporation is approaching all churches 
in the United States, both Protestant and Catholic, 
generally making its contact through the women’s 
organizations, although this is not always the case. 
It asks that each organization appoint at least ten 
representatives, whom it calls broadcasters. These 
broadcasters are instructed to approach the purchasers 
in the church, particularly the women, and ask them 
to sign an agreement to purchase a certain brand of 
nationally advertised products. The products cover 
practically every conceivable field “from chewing gum 
to automobiles,” to quote the Goodwin Plan pros- 
pectus. There is, however, to be only one brand or 
make in each field. The individual products have 
not as yet been selected, but the selection will be made 
in the near future, probably by January 1. The in- 
dividual purchaser also agrees to keep certain evi- 
dences of her purchase, labels or coupons, which she is 
to turn in to the broadcaster once a month, and the 
broadcasters in turn in each church pool their evi- 
dences and send them in to the main office of the Good- 
win Corporation. The Goodwin Corporation then 


turns in the evidences to the manufacturer, who re- 
turns to the Goodwin Corporation three and one-half 
per cent of the retail sales price, and the Goodwin 
Corporation sends two per cent of the retail sales price 
to the broadcasters for the use of their church or 
church society. 

In announcing the plan the Goodwin Corporation 
claims that it will select only goods of “a high qual- 
ity.”’ It, therefore, must of necessity stand back of 
the type of goods selected. It also states that the 
plan is “definitely dedicated to upholding the prin- 
ciples of social justice for working men and women, as 
advocated by all church denominations.” These 
principles of social justice as stated in the prospectus 
are the following: 

1. The maintenance of a living wage to working 
men and women. 

2. Reasonable working hours. 

3. Reasonable working conditions. 

4. A willingness to work toward a permanent 
maintenance of employment. 

The Goodwin Corporation, therefore, not only 
guarantees the one brand which it endorses to be of 
high quality but it also guarantees that the firms 
manufacturing this product shall abide by the prin- 
ciples as stated. 


Reception of the Plan 

The plan has received highest endorsements from 
leaders in the religious and social field, among them 
being some of our own people. It must be especially 
gratifying to the promoters of the plan to find the 
names of such men as Father John A. Ryan and Father 
James Fogarty of the Catholic University and the 
University of Notre Dame among the endorsers. 
Literally thousands of church organizations have 
already “‘signed up” with the Goodwin Plan and are 
awaiting the publication of the selected list. The 
latest information which we have from the Boston 
area is that 126 churches of various denominations 
in Greater Boston are cooperating in the plan, among 
them two Unitarian churches, and the response in 
other parts of the country has been equally great. 

On the other hand, there have been church leaders 
who have been critical of the plan. Especially out- 
standing has been the criticism of the plan in The 
Christian Century, which has published two articles, 
one by Georgianna Merrill Root in the issue of No- 
vember 8 under the title “Are Church Women Being 
Exploited?” and the second an editorial entitled 
“The Goodwin Plan” in the issue of November 22. 
The Christian Century criticizes the commercialization 
of religion in its editorial, as well as the monopolistic 
aspects of the plan. It contends that despite its ap- 
parent success the plan will not be permanentaly suc- 
cessful, as the churches for thirty years have been 
gradually “developing a conscience on methods of 
raising church money.” 

The Christian Century’s faith in the churches of 
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the country is gratifying, but one cannot but be some- 
what doubtful in view of the large number of churches 
which have promised to adopt the plan. 


Why the Churches Yield 


The reasons for which the churches have taken 
up the plan are various. In the first place, there is 
the financial inducement. There is no question that 
if the plan succeeds there is a huge financial reward 
to the churches and incidentally to the Goodwin 
Corporation. The Goodwin Corporation prospectus 
indicates this by stating that ten broadcasters in an 
average church with ten families apiece and each 
family spending a minimum of only $5 per week on 
goods shown in the Goodwin catalog, would mean a 
$520 income for the church, for twenty broadcasters 
it would be $1,040 and for fifty $5,200 a year. The 
present financial burdens which many churches are 
carrying make it quite understandable that this 
amount of money is a tremendous inducement. 

A second reason, and a much more laudable one 
than merely financial need, is the ethical standard 
promulgated in the plan. On the surface it seems to 
_ present a way by which the churches can make their 
social ideals effective. To quote an advertisement 
of the Goodwin Plan in The Christian Century written 
by Dr. Walter Macpherson of Joliet, Ill., ‘“The social- 
justice program is the only practical means. . 
whereby the Christian women of America can make 
effective their instinctive abhorrence of their silent 
partnership in the profit wrung from the masses by 
exploitation.” 

That there is something appealing in this aspect 
of the Goodwin Plan there is no doubt. 


Criticisms of the Plan 


The various criticisms of the Goodwin Plan have 
been foreshadowed in what has already been said. 
First of all, there is the general criticism, clearly 
brought out in The Christian Century editorial, that 
it is a commercializing of the churches. It is per- 
fectly true, as advocates of the plan may well claim, 
that this is nothing new. The church fair or the solicit- 
ing of advertisements and donations from local mer- 
chants is also a commercialization of the church. The 
difference is in degree rather than in kind. This is a 
wholesale commercialization. It definitely and specif- 
ically ties up the church and church people to certain 
manufacturers to the exclusion of their competitors. 
That there are practical difficulties of this kind, the 
advocates of the plan themselves admit. They agree, 
for example, that any church or any individual may 
cross off from their catalog list certain goods in which 
they desire to have another choice than that listed. 
This is to prevent the difficulty that might arise, for 
example, if one of the leading members of the church 
were the dealer in Chevrolets and the Ford happened 
to be the car that was chosen by the Goodwin Cor- 
poration. But even so there is no question but that 
the plan will be criticized from this point of view. 
The church, after all, is a specially privileged institu- 
tion; it is free from taxation. The reason for these 
special privileges is that the church is assumed to be 
rendering a broad community service. If the church 
in place of rendering this broad community service 


to all becomes a center for propaganda of certain ar- 
ticles to the exclusion of others, it may well be con- 
tended that it is betraying its trust. While the temple 
may not become a den of thieves, it will certainly be 
considered to be usurping the place of the market. 
The manufacturers whose goods are not placed on the 
preferential list will not hesitate to criticize organized 
religion if in any large number churches continue to 
support this plan, and such criticism will be exceedingly 
difficult to meet. The two per cent commission in this 
case might well be compared to the mess of pottage 
for which the church has surrendered its sublime in- 
heritance. 

The second criticism which can be leveled at the 
plan has to do with the claim that the goods selected 
are of high quality. A careful reading of the Goodwin 
Plan literature fails to disclose any method by which 
this quality is to be tested. It is true that the Goodwin 
Plan reserves the right to change the brand selected 
if the quality falls off. Anyone who has studied the 
difficulties with which an impartial organization such 
as the Consumers’ Research has met in trying to de- 
termine quality of goods, or anyone at all conversant 
with the careful studies made by the Government 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, knows that a 
determination of the quality of goods is no slight 
task. : 

The essence of the Goodwin Plan is that the goods 
selected shall be nationally advertised, and it may well 
be that the highest quality goods are not nationally 
advertised. The temptation, too, for the Goodwin 
Plan promoters will be to select goods which have 
the widest public sale, and that does not necessarily 
mean they are of the highest quality. The Good- 
win Plan does not anywhere claim that the goods 
selected will be the very best, and in using the term 
“high quality” its promoters undoubtedly escape any 
legal criticism, but, practically speaking, the only way 
by which quality can be determined is by careful, 
continuous, scientific research, and there is no indica- 
tion so far that the Goodwin Corporation has made 
careful provision for such objective study of the quality 
of the goods selected. 

A third criticism, and one which should appeal 
most of all to the churches, is that regarding the ethical 
standards under which the goods selected are to be 
manufactured. This qualification for inclusion in the 
Goodwin catalog is one which its churchly defenders 
fall back on. It is, therefore, worth examination. 
Originally the qualifications were those outlined 
above: 

1. The maintenance of a living wage to working 
men and women. 

2. Reasonable working hours. 

3. Reasonable working conditions. 

4, A willingness to work toward a permanent 
maintenance of employment. 

These very general statements The Christian 
Century calls ‘nothing but sentimental selling talk.” 
Impelled by such criticism, the Goodwin Corporation 
has recently issued a bulletin clarifying its position. 
The basic wage which the Goodwin Corporation pre- 
sumably maintains as reasonable is that outlined in 
the new N. R. A. code. In such a position there is 
nothing in advance of what the Government is doing 
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and which all manufacturers are pledged to adopt. 
But in a new bulletin the Goodwin Corporation takes 
a short step in advance, and promises that it will not 
recommend any manufacturer who does not agree 
that “a predetermined part of increased profits shall 
be awarded to employees as increased compensation.” 
Five pages of the new bulletin are given over to an 
outline of this plan, but nowhere is it specifically 
stated what percentage is to be given to the employees 
or just how the ruling is to be enforced, except that 
the Goodwin Corporation reserves the right to examine 
the books of the corporation. 

Reasonable working hours are defined as those 
which “will afford sufficient leisure for spiritual, edu- 
cational, and cultural opportunities; to conform, in 
times of emergency, to those hours established by the 
Federal Government, but in no case to exceed an 
eight-hour day and a six-day week.’ Since the 
Federal Government’s present standard of reasonable 
working hours is much lower than an eight-hour day 
and a six-day week, it would seem as though the 
schedule of hours as suggested by the Goodwin Cor- 
poration in times other than emergency is a step 
backward rather than forward. 

Decent working conditions are defined as those 
which “relate to sanitation, light and ventilation, 
safety devices, protection against occupational dis- 
eases, injuries and morality.” These are high sound- 
ing phrases, but in reality they mean little or nothing. 
In so far as they have any meaning, in most states 
they are provided for by legislation. In the same 
connection, the Goodwin Plan requires that its manu- 
facturers shall abstain from employing child labor. 
It sets the limit for child labor as sixteen, but allows 
exceptions between fourteen and sixteen for a three- 
hour per day employment between 7 a. m. and 7 p.m. 
Here again there is no advance over what is required 
under the N. R. A. and what it is hoped will be per- 
manent Federal enactment when the Child Labor 
Amendment becomes law. 

And, finally, the Goodwin Plan manufacturers 
are pledged to ‘‘work toward security and permanency 
of employment,” which is defined as “‘agreeing to work 
toward the attainment of security and continuity of 
employment for workers.” Of course, any employer 
would pledge to work toward security, but it is notice- 
able that no practical method toward this end is sug- 
gested. There is no indication of any special stabiliza- 
tion scheme or unemployment insurance or anything 
else which might be of practical importance. 

And then as a means toward enforcing even these 
minimum standards, the Goodwin Plan makes the 
following proposition: 

We propose to set up a Social-Justice Committee 
composed of one representative each of Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish denomination from within our 
own organization, whose duty it shall be to see that 
the principles of social justice enunciated herein are un- 

| derstood, and accorded with in principle, by those 
manufacturers before we offer them the sales-stimu- 
lating service of the Goodwin Plan; and to investigate 
and to endeavor to adjust any charges of violation of 
these principles in any such manufacturing estab- 
lishment. . . . and in the event of failing to so adjust 
the matter, it shall be referred to an arbitration board 
of three to be selected, one by the Goodwin Corpora- 


tion, one by the manufacturer and the third by these two; 
and our own committee shall consider the decision 
of this arbitration board to be final in all matters per- 
taining to the alleged violation of these principles; and 
in the event that a manufacturer refuses or fails to 
correct and adjust such offenses within a period of six 
months, the Goodwin Corporation may cancel its con- 
tract with said manufacturer in accordance with pro- 
visions to this effect, which shall be incorporated in 
the contract with said manufacturer or manufacturers. 


It will be noted that the committee called to pass 
on the application of principles is to be made up of men 
from within the organization and not of outside dis- 
interested experts. It is doubtful if any group of out- 
side disinterested experts of standing would attempt 
to enforce such a loosely drawn code as that outlined 
above, but, in any event, if the public is to have con- 
fidence in them they must be from without rather 
than from within the organization. 

The Goodwin Plan promoters should be given 
credit, however, for adumbrating a policy which if 
more carefully thought out and freed from commer- 
cialization might well provide a means by which or- 
ganized religion might impose its ethical standards 
on industry. The Consumers’ League with its ‘‘white 
list’? has made beginnings in this direction. If the 
churches of America, with the assistance of recognized 
experts in the field of economics and social relations, 
were to make a careful study of the industries of the 
country and propose a “white list’ of their own with 
no commissions attached, they might make a very 
real contribution to social justice. The two per cent 
vitiates the plan and subjects it to severest criticism, 
and on top of the two per cent there is the percentage 
paid to the promoters, which would quite naturally 
bring in the question of commercial bias. 


Conclusion 

In view of the above facts, what should be the 
attitude of the churches when approached by the sales 
agent of the Goodwin Plan? There is but one answer 
to this question. The Goodwin Plan is a commer- 
cialization of religion; it presents very important 
practical difficulties in administration; it gives to its 
promoters, if successful, an almost monopolistic con- 
trol of a very large market; it may well force out of 
business and into bankruptcy many manufacturers 
whose goods are of at least as good quality and pro- 
duced under at least as good conditions as those se- 
lected. (This is especially true of the smaller manu- 
facturer with a small budget for national advertising.) 
So far at least it presents no practical method of 
objectively selecting goods of “high quality,” and, 
finally, its social-ethics provisions for industry are very 
general and in many respects not above those already 
incorporated in our various N. R. A. codes, and there 
is no effective objective method of judging the observ- 
ance even of these very general standards. In a 
congregational system of church government, it is 
obvious that individual churches and individual so- 
cieties within the churches will accept or reject the 
Goodwin Plan as they see fit. We are here simply 
suggesting some of the considerations which should be 
borne in mind before we allow the money-changers 
completely to control the temple. 
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The Present Challenge to Liberty’ 


Louis C. Cornish 


epi are passing through very troubled times. 
We are thinking anew about everything. 
We are taking nothing for granted. We 
are looking our institutions straight in the 
face and asking, ‘“‘Are you worth while?” 

Is Thanksgiving Day worth while? What does 
it mean? How didit begin? Three hundred years ago 
in Plymouth the pilgrims were starving. They shot a 
few wild turkeys, and they thanked God fervently 
because they had enough to eat. This was the first 
American Thanksgiving Day. The Pilgrims and 
other early settlers faced hardships. They lived poorly. 
They wrestled with rocky fields. They fished stormy 
seas. 

And when they had enough clothing and shelter, 
when there was warmth and they had enough to eat, 
these early generations were overwhelmingly grateful. 
Having little they appreciated all they had. And 
there was always the haunting fear that next summer’s 
drought might set them back. They lived in inse- 
curity. 

Until recently our American institutions have 
seemed a secure support for life. Our earlier Ameri- 
cans had no such sense of a sustaining fabric. With 
them, security was the exception. With us, inse- 
curity has been the exception. We have taken se- 
curity for granted. Now that we find ourselves living 
in a social order which may bend and break we are 
beginning to appreciate security. 

A full appreciation of what we possess is the 
meaning of Thanksgiving Day. Out of this apprecia- 
tion have come many lovable formalities and precious 
customs, among them today’s home-comings and good 
cheer. And beneath the observances, the proclama- 
tions, and the reverent assembling in houses of worship, 
lies a profound thankfulness for the sufficiencies. 
And beneath these sufficiencies has been the sense of 
security under law and order. Family, friendships, 
education, and faith have been built upon this sense 
of security. 

Thanksgiving Day then is a very great occasion. 
It is the festival of an overwhelming, dynamic grati- 
tude, the kind that grips a man and holds him. Here 
is the kind I mean. A man spent a night on a Missis- 
sippi flood, astride a rotten plank, with nothing but 
just that plank between him and death. Buffeted 
by waves and wind and rain, half dead with cold, he 
watched for the dawn. Slowly it came. At last he 
saw a boat coming toward him. Finally he felt strong 
arms lifting him to a place of safety. Never before 
that moment, he told me, had he known what safety 
meant. He shuddered whenever he thought of that 
night and of that rotten plank. 

Could anything make us shudder in this way? 
Suppose our American liberty should weaken, and 
break, and plunge us into a sea of chaos? Is our ship 
of state as staunch as we have supposed it to be? 
When the Titanic began to go down the passengers 
said to each other, ‘‘A ship as big as this, so well built, 


*A radio address delivered on Thanksgiving Day. 


just cannot sink!” I am not afraid that the United 
States will sink, but I should like to startle our country 
into a full realization that men are boring holes in the 
bottom of our ship. Our liberty, our most precious 
possession, is being attacked. Every ordered liberty 
in the world has been bought with tears and blood and 
death. Every law guarding our liberty is the result of 
ceaseless effort. Whatever breaks down the safe- 
guards of liberty makes weaker the planking that 
floats us above a world of chaos. Liberty under law is 
the very greatest possession of this country. 

I repeat, our liberty is being attacked right here 
at home. Recently there has been a great increase in 
lynching, in flagrant defiance of law and order. Lynch- 
ing gives to the mob the jurisdiction of the courts. 
Whenever there is a lynching, no matter what the 
provocation, a blow is struck at liberty. We utterly 
condemn kidnaping and murder. But all right- 
minded men the whole country over also condemn the 
recent horror at San Jose. And further, all right- 
minded men condemn the Governor of California for 
flouting the law, the very bulwark of this country. If 
rightly reported, he stands perjured. When he took 
office he swore to defend the laws of California, and 
now he flouts them. He is a traitor to American lib- 
erty. He has hewn at the planks which float this 
country above a sea of chaos. All honor to the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland for rigorously maintaining the law. 

Here is another attack upon our fundamental 
liberties. There is in this country an organized anti- 
Jewish propaganda. It is said to be well financed, 
certainly it is broadly operative. We have had anti- 
Roman-Catholic propaganda. We have had propa- 
ganda against the Negroes. When Mr. Taft was 
running for President we had anti-Unitarian propa- 
ganda. Just now, because of happenings overseas, 
we are suffering from organized and active anti- 
Jewish propaganda. All this kind of activity is anti- 
American. It strikes not only at the group against 
which it is aimed, it strikes at the very planking which 
supports us. It is anti-American. It is damnable. 
This great country is the home of all races. Every 
citizen is the equal of all the others. Every citizen 
equally is protected by our law. Whenever the law is 
inoperative, liberty is menaced. Our birthright is 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” This 
means life and liberty and work and the pursuit of 
happiness in security for every citizen, no matter what 
his ancestry. Whoever participates in propaganda 
against any citizen or group of citizens because of 
race, creed or previous condition of servitude, weakens 
the very fabric of our security. 

Remember Lincoln’s words. This nation cannot 
long endure half slave and half free. The world will 
yet discover that civilization cannot endure half slave 
and half free. 

Strange things are happening overseas. In one 
great European country the dictator speaks of “the 
stinking corpse of liberty.”” He intends to bury this 
lifeless body. 

In the largest country in the world we have seen 
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dynastic tyranny overthrown and another tyranny 
established. We are told that liberty is beginning to 
appear in the councils of this great nation. 

We feel good will toward the people of every coun- 
try in the world, but we look with fear at these govern- 
mental methods, which are the antithesis of democracy 
and permit little individual liberty as we Americans 
understand it. 

In a third great land, for whose people, I repeat, 
we feel only good will, there emerges another startling 
tyranny. Read in Herr Hitler’s autobiography his 
expressions of race hatred and vengeance, his per- 
sonal and racial egotism, astounding and colossal. 
Had this book been written by some cloistered uni- 
versity professor, we should have dismissed it as only 
theory. But we cannot dismiss Hitler’s statements, 
because he is expressing his beliefs in deeds. We 
simply could not credit what has happened except 
that the facts stare us in the face. 

Whatwould we think if our government reorganized 
and regimented our churches, and told the ministers 
what to teach, what sermons to preach, even what 
hymns to sing? We have some two hundred de- 
nominations. Every one of them manages its own 
affairs with respect for its neighbors. All our churches 
enjoy equal freedom. 

What would we think if large numbers of any one 
racial group, any one religious group, were stripped, 
physically abused, robbed of their rights in business 
and profession, tormented and exiled? The evidence 
is far beyond any possibility of explanation or disproof. 
Hitler’s treatment of the Jews has been unbelievable 
and monstrous. 

Our hearts cry out. An old proverb says, “‘T 
have a pain in my brother’s side.” It means the pain 
in my brother’s side is in my side; I feel his pain. 

Humanity is one. I read a brief quotation from 
a speech by ex-Secretary of State William M. Evarts 
at a meeting called by our beloved Carl Schurz, and 
others. Evarts said, ‘“Whenever the law treats with 
unequal consideration different races and faiths, then 
human nature, which is above and beyond all law, 


pleads and works ever for the oppressed.”” The world 
today is one; humanity is one. 

I speak of persecution with intense feeling be- 
cause I personally have seen the wreckage caused by 
tyranny in Hastern Europe. There the so-called 
liberty of minorities is a poor crippled thing, and 
hobbles where it ought to walk erect. An American 
said to me in that part of Europe, “If I get back to 
New York City I will kneel and kiss the stones in the 
street in gratitude that I was born a free American 
citizen.”’ 

What can we do? Wecan appreciate our liberty. 
We can set our own house in order, defending our 
liberty right here at home, and making it effective. 
Without ill will toward any race or nation, we can 
uphold the principle of freedom. 

Our appreciation of what we have arises from 
contrast. The hungrier we are the more we crave 
food. Contrast our American freedom under law 
with tyranny. Judge it in all its imperfection; 
know all the blows it receives from ignorant ill will, 
then contrast it with tyranny, and realize that it 
is our most precious possession. Let the flouting 
of liberty, wherever it appears, set a new value on 
the freedom under law which is the basis of our 
country and of all democratic nations. Ponder the 
fruits of this liberty—our schools and colleges and 
churches. They express and they transmit this lib- 
erty. There is much loose talk about the failure of our 
institutions. They are imperfect, yes; but every one 
of them is the child of liberty. Let us analyze and 
perfect. But let us be slow foolishly to criticize. 
Let us look to the pit of tyranny from which we were 
digged, and to the rock from which we were hewn. 


America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


The Promised Christ 


George H. Wood 


At that time old Simeon saw him shining as a pillar 
of light, when St. Mary the Virgin, his mother, carried 
him in her arms. 

Then Simeon going near to St. Mary, and stretch- 
ing forth his hands towards her, said to the Lord Christ: 
“Now, O my Lord, thy servant shall depart in peace, 
according to thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy 
mercy, which thou hast prepared for the salvation of all 
nations; a light to all people.”—Apocrypha, I Infancy, 
Chapter 2 : 6-9. 


The Promise 


A devout young man sat in an antechamber of the Jewish 
Temple at Jerusalem. He felt rather important on this particular 
morning, for it was his duty as a licentiate of the Temple to re- 
ceive the offerings of the people. On this day at the beginning 
of the new year, the people came with their burnt-offerings, 
usually a yearling lamb, and with their sin-offerings, usually a 
young pigeon or a turtle-dove. These were given as humble 


offerings of the people under the Mosaic Laws. If a person was 
too poor to bring a yearling lamb as an offering, he might bring 
instead two turtle-doves or two young pigeons. Such was the 
beautiful tenderness of Mosaic legislation which considered the 
circumstances of the poor. 

The young man Simeon, who was almost a priest, thought 
about the manifest justice of such an arrangement, and then set 
about arranging the little cages which were to contain the birds 
brought as offerings on that day. His task accomplished for the 
moment, he sat down again, and, taking up the writings of the 
old-time prophet Isaiah, his glance fell upon a passage which 
stood out before his eyes with startling clearness: “Therefore, the 
Lord himself shall give you a sign; Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” 

Simeon felt strangely moved upon reading these words. 
He felt that he wanted to tell everyone about his discovery in the 
words of the Scriptures. He felt that he must proclaim the com- 
ing of the Messiah. He left the Temple and his little cages 
which were to hold the birds and went among the people on the 
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streets, telling them of what he had read and of his hope and be- 
lief in the truth of the prophecy in the Scripture. In his excite- 
ment and his inspiration at having found a great truth, he forgot 
his duty in the Temple. He was not present to assist the priest 
to receive the burnt-offerings and the sin-offerings of the people. 
Consequently he was reprimanded and subsequently dismissed 
from service in the Temple, and became a wandering prophet for 
atime. Finally, as he grew older, he settled down again in Jeru- 
salem. At Jerusalem Simeon lived devoutly and justly, even 
though he was no longer in the service of the Temple. He be- 
lieved, after that reading in the Scriptures, that he would not die 
until he had seen the Messiah upon the earth. He awaited the 
accomplishment of the promise. 


The Christ 


Simeon, the still devout but now old man, knelt at his morn- 
ing prayers. His daily prayer, ““May I see the consolation of 
Israel,’ was a prayer of hope. He awaited the coming of the 
Kingdom of God and the promised Messiah. As he prayed there 
suddenly came to him that strange inspired feeling he had ex- 
perienced that morning in the Temple so many years before. He 
arose, passed in haste through the streets and entered into the 
Temple. 


Inside the Temple the familiar scene of the people with their 
offerings was laid before his eyes. He scrutinized the assembled 
people carefully. It was his continual hope that he might find 
the promised Messiah among the first-born sons whom the young 
mothers brought to the Temple on these days of purification; 
for it was the custom that on the fortieth day from birth the in- 
fant sons should be brought with the dove-offerings and be pre- 
sented in the Temple, and thus called holy unto God. 

Suddenly his eyes fell upon an exceptionally beautiful young 
mother, carrying two doves in a little cage in her left hand, and 
holding in her right arm a child who appeared unto old Simeon 
“shining as a pillar of light.” 

His joy must have exceeded that of the Wise-Men, for he 
had waited so long, almost his entire lifetime, for his Promised 
Prince. 

With singing heart now filled with overflowing and ever- 
lasting joy, Simeon knelt before the Child as the morning sun 
streamed through the high-vaulted windows of the Temple. 
Tremulously he uttered the words which have echoed down untv. 
us as Christmas benediction: “Now, O my Lord, thy servant 
shall depart in peace, according to thy word; for mine eyes hav: 
seen thy mercy, which thou hast prepared for the salvation of a! 
nations; a light to all people.” 


The Land of the Manger Today 


Noble E. McLaughlin 


The first sound I heard as I entered the Holy Land was the 
bark of a dog, sharp, fretful, unfriendly. It was just daybreak, 
small objects cast long shadows, and ordinary things assumed 
mysterious shapes. I had been traveling all night, over the 
desert of Sinai. After tedious customs inspection, I had left 
Kantara on the Suez Canal a little after midnight, and had 
traveled over the desert that was too hot to travel in the day- 
time. The railroad ran along the ancient caravan route. Over 
this same trail Jacob’s son, Joseph, had traveled with heavy 
heart after he had been sold into Egyptian slavery by his brethren. 
Over this same route also had come his famished brethren later, 
seeking food from the hand of Joseph to keep them alive. Here 
had marched and countermarched Egyptian pharaoh and As- 
syrian king in quest of world dominion. Here Macedonian 
Alexander had led his phalanxes, dreaming of other worlds to 
conquer. On this highway Christian Crusader and Seljukian 
Turk had struggled for the supremacy of Cross or Crescent. 
Here the followers of Anthony and Cleopatra and Caesar had, 
like their masters, loved, lived, fought and died. Napoleon 
also, seeking military glory, had marched his French army to the 
Pyramids. To.anyone historically aware, the whole country re- 
sounded to the footfall of invisible armies, caravans, prophets, 
saints, celebrities, heroes, of the long ago. By no means the 
least of the weary travelers who had trodden this caravan route 
had been Joseph and Mary and the infant Jesus on their flight to 
Egypt, and their return to their native land. I had traveled in 
five hours by train what it had taken the Holy Family and others 
to travel five days by foot and camel and ass. 

I was in Gaza. Iwas in the land of the Philistine. Memory 
was touched and stirred as I became aware of the name of the 
place. Gaza! The name brought to mind the time in childhood 
when I first heard the story of Samson carrying off the gates of 
Gaza, and saw a picture of him in the midst of the act. Interest 
in Gaza had not entirely dimmed with the years. I was in Bible 
land—not of the story book but in reality. The dream of a life- 
time was in process of being fulfilled. It was a thrill that comes 
but a few times in all our days. And the first awareness I had 
of being in Bible land was the bark of a dog. I had been asleep 
in the car, a half conscious sleep when the brain seems to be ex- 
pectant of something unusual. The wheels of the train grated 
and shrieked; the cars came to a full stop. There was a moment 
of silence; then out of the stillness came the bark of a dog of Philis- 
tia. I opened my eyes. The first thing I saw was a shepherd, a 


solitary shepherd who was keeping watch over his flock. He was 
a tall man, with swarthy complexion. Over his head there was a 
hood; restless black eyes gleamed from his face. In his hand he 
held a staff. Around him was a large flock of sheep, perhaps 
ninety and nine. There were quite a few black ones in that flock; 
also a number of goats, and the goats were not separated from 
the sheep. The flock was in motion when I first saw it, moving 
through some narrow lane. To look down on them, in the 
shadowy light of dawn, they appeared like a restless river of 
water. 

In Palestine the merchants inhabit the cities, the farmers 
raise crops in the north, while in the south shepherds roam the 
country with their flocks. (Hence the word Philistine, meaning 
wanderer.) I was in the land of the shepherds and of mangers, 
and today there are shepherds abiding in the field, still keeping 
watch over their flocks by night. For untold generations there 
have been shepherds in this land. Son succeeds father as father 
has succeeded forefather. Perhaps this shepherd I saw was a 
descendant of the shepherds of Bethlehem’s plain. Who knows? 
Maybe the reincarnation of one of those who heard the angel’s 
song. Time had not changed his appearance from those who 
were sore afraid at the multitude of the heavenly host. He was 
dressed as his fathers had been—a loin cloth around his waist; 
a rough sheepskin drawn across his b2dy from one shoulder 
to the opposite hip; home-made sandals on his feet. For me he 
was a living shepherd of Israel. 

Heretofore, the Bible had been the record of the lives that 
used to be; it was the record of the past; its characters were far 
away, dim, distant figures who lived within the confines of a book. 
But this man was alive, and he was a shepherd. He was not a 
figure in a story. Somehow for me the Christmas story began to 
be revitalized. It began to leave the realm of the imaginary 
and enter the realm of the real. The Christrhas story is a story 
of today, as well as a story of long ago. 

A day or so later I was on the road that led from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem. Not a very long road, indeed, but a highway as- 
sociated with great Biblicai memories. The tomb of Rachel 
gleams white in the Orient sun. Constant streams of camels, 
asses, sheep, goats, dogs, horses, autos, children, women, men, 
most of them bearing some burden, pass in their journeys to and 
from the Holy City. Peculiar costumes of every religion in the 
world are in evidence. Pilgrims from the seven seas and the four 
winds of heaven are there. A veritable Babel of language is 
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heard. It is a highway of nations; it is the pathway of the soli- 
tary soul seeking the mystery of God in life. 

It is only six miles from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, but the 
road has an unusual setting. Imagine, if you can, the back of a 
horse; note how the horse rears his head in the air and how the 
neck curves down to the back of the horse and then an ascent to 
the hips, with a falling away on either side. This is the highway 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. Jerusalem is the head and Beth- 
lehem represents the hips of the horse; off on every side are pre- 
cipitous hills and deep valleys. In the middle of the back of the 
horse we may imagine grain fields—these are the fields where 
Naomi counseled, Ruth gleaned, and Boaz loved. The same 
Ruth who was to become the ancestor of Jesus; the same Ruth 
whose beautiful words, ““Entreat me not to leave thee,” have 
become the ideal of all earthly devotion in succeeding centuries. 
In that same field there were shepherds abiding, keeping watch 
over their flocks by day and by night. Here was a real field with 
living shepherds in it. 'Today perhaps, because of the countless 
multitude traveling there, this place is covered with dust and 
grime; impious hands may have marred some of its natural beauty 
and for some it has lost its luster; it has, however, never forgotten 
the glory that one time hovered there. 

Crowning the top of a hill there cluster the stone dwellings 
that make up the city of Bethlehem. At night its lights glitter 
and gleam from afar. It is an old city, and looks it. Its his- 
tory goes back very far. Ancient prophets of Israel foretold its 
unique glory—‘“‘And thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou 
be little among the princes of Judah, yet out of thee shall come 
one that is to be ruler in Israel. He shall stand in the strength 
of the Lord, in the majesty of the name of the Lord, his God; and 
he shall be great unto the ends of the earth. “Strange, is it not, 
that it should be prophesied so long before, that such an abiding 
distinction should come to this city? Today there is an inn in 
the city of Bethlehem; no doubt at times it is crowded. There 
are caves and caverns in Bethlehem; they are used for homes and 
stables. Children are bornin Bethlehem. It wouldn’t be strange 
at all if some little child was born today ina manger there. After 
all, this is but an incident common enough there among the lowly. 
Frequently shepherds are among the first to glorify God in the 
safe arrival of a little child. Some even come bearing gifts. 
Perhaps the other wise man finds the manger. 

The thing I mean to emphasize is this—that today there is 
a real Bethlehem, real mangers and caves inhabited by human 
beings, real inns in that city, a real field there in which there are 
real shepherds abiding and keeping watch. One other thing is 
real—on that Bethlehem ridge one can see the sky in every direc- 
tion. With valleys sloping away on all sides, and at night 
shrouded in darkness, the shepherd keeping watch has an unob- 
structed view of the whole canopy of heaven. Imagine him there 
—alone; the noises of the day have ceased, the sheep are at rest, 
the spacious heavens studded with stars of light; solitude, si- 
lence, mystery, wonder, deep thought, possessed with the sense 
of the invisible. The night wears on, his soul is ‘‘disturbed with 
the§ joy of elevated thought.’”’ His heart becomes a harp, the 
strings vibrate in harmony with the Eternal. Why shouldn’t 
a shepherd be wooed by the song of God’s angels? It was a 
shepherd who knew the silence and loneliness of night who wrote 
the twenty-third Psalm. It was a shepherd prophet who sensed 
God as the Divine Shepherd—‘‘For he shall feed his flock like a 
shepherd; he shall gently lead those who are with young; he 
shall gather the lambs in his bosom.” It was the shepherd 
thought that Jesus used in one of his tenderest utterances—‘‘T 
am the good shepherd, and the good shepherd layeth down his 
life for his sheep.” Perhaps Jesus, like David before him, tended 
sheep on Judean or Galilean hills, and in the long silent watches 
of the night learned of the invisible tie which bound him to the 
soul of God, even as a shepherd is bound to his sheep. At any 
rate the shepherd thought was with him unto the end. His last 
statement recorded to his disciples is—‘‘Feed my lambs—feed 
my sheep.” It wasn’t an American business man who wrote ‘““The 

Lord is*my shepherd.’”’ It was someone who had experienced 
great’ moments with God; who, as a silent watcher of the skies, 


had sensed there the everlasting purpose of the Eternal, and stated 
it thus: “Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me al! the days 
of my life, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.”’ It 
was a shepherd who, weary with life, learned under the quiet 
skies that ‘“‘he restoreth my soul.”’ And it was to Judean shep- 
herds that the song of the angels came. They had time to listen; 
they had ears trained to hear the sounds of night; they had souls 
sensitive enough to interpret what they heard. ‘And they were 
sore afraid,” but the angel said, ‘‘Be not afraid, for unto you is 
born a Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” 

So Christ lives in the world today—for those who are Christ- 
ly minded. Heisreal. Real shepherds of Israel tend their flocks 
today. They abide. The song abides. 


“There’s a song in the air, 

There’s a star in. the sky, 

There’s a mother’s deep prayer, 
And a baby’s low ery. 

In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled, 

And that song from afar, 
Has swept over the world. 

We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song, 

That comes down through the night, 
From the heavenly throng. 

Aye, we shout the lovely 
Evangel they bring, 

For the manger of Bethlehem 
Cradles a king.” 


The Christmas story has its living symbols in the land of 
the manger today. 


* * * 


THE NEW STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Asa M. Bradley 


Now that our new Statement of Faith has passed its first 
reading, and has been adjusted in relation to its predecessors, 
I’m for it. Those who participated in the adoption of the Five 
Articles could feel no joy at the anticipation of a like experience. 
From creed makers, ‘‘Good Lord, deliver us.’ 

Not that I have personally felt the need of a new statement. 
I am not of those who believe the Five Articles outgrown; it is 
my opinion that very many of us have not yet grown up to it, 
with all its implications. Another Bradley has given us a word, 
“verbiolatry”—which, by the way, is not in any of my diction- 
aries—a good word, and very expressive. I’m not guilty. I 
never was a quibbler over words. I had no difficulty in inter- 
preting the spirit of the Winchester Profession, ‘“‘restore’” and 
“destination” notwithstanding. There must be a fair amount of 
common sense used with any statement of faith. The Rev. Wal- 
ter Ferris, the author of the Winchester Profession, said of it: 
“It was not so particular in some respects, both with regard to 
doctrine and ecclesiastical regulations, as I could have wished. 
It was, however, as full as I had reason to hope the brethren of 
the Convention at large would agree to accept.” 

There were not over twenty Universalist ministers in 1803, 
and they weren’t all at Winchester. Had they been I doubt 
that the measure would have passed; as it was, there was deter- 
mined opposition. 

In my boyhood I heard nothing of the Winchester Profes- 
sion. It is the boast of some of our societies that they never 
adopted it. (What is there in that to be proud of?) Each had 
its own statement of faith, usually a paraphrase of the Win- 
chester, with additions. Every minister had an interpretation 
of his own: they were individualists, and didn’t seem to know 
how to get together on anything. 

In 1897, when the original Four Articles were presented, im- 
mediately there was a deluge of additions. One, the present 
No. 4, went through before the danger was apprehended; then 
the sponsors of the measure came to the rescue. To overload 
would{insure defeat; the more there was to it, the greater the 
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opportunity for disagreement. One who had been loudest in his 
opposition to the Winchester, offered an addition that no one else 
would have accepted. 

I am satisfied that if the Five Articles had come up for final 
passage in the West in 1899, they too would have been rejected. 
The vote was hardly on record before many who had given assent 
began to discover flaws, and the process has been going on ever 
since. Ihave heard as much criticism of ‘“‘retribution” as ever I 
did of “restore”’ or “destination.” 

I am convinced on two counts: First, that I couldn’t write a 
statement of Universalist faith that would meet general ac- 
ceptance. Second, that I could find faults in this new statement 
were I so disposed—which I’m not. 

For one hundred and fifty years we have been spying faults. 
It would appear to have become a habit, and we can see only 
faults. 

As a matter of fact, both the Winchester and the Five Ar- 
ticles are without parallel for clarity; there is no statement of 
faith published by any body of Christians to be compared with 
either. On the other hand, except to the ‘“‘verbiolator,” they 
leave no ground for misunderstanding. One Church expresses its 
faith in thirty-nine articles. A denomination which professes 
to have no creed has published volumes in the endeavor to tell 
what is its belief, in the end to leave the reader in doubt. With 
less than 100 words the Winchester, and the Five Articles in 
forty-one words, state the Universalist faith clearly, and with no 
possibility of misunderstanding. 

“Restore,” ‘destination’ and “retribution”? are ancient 
landmarks which should be preserved. Without them we could 
hardly show the line of evolution of our faith. 

(The fourth article containing “‘retribution’’ was not, as many 
suppose, a new idea, and introduced at that time. Its sponsor 
lifted it verbatim from the Rhode Island Catechism, published 
by the Rhode Island State Convention in 1865.) 

Without these ancient landmarks we should fail to understand 
the Universalism of our fathers, and that ours is a living, a grow- 
ing faith. 

With our new Statement we shall do well to start a new 
habit: set ourselves to see how much good there is in it, and 
how much we can do with it. We have become expert with the 
microscope, suppose we try and see what we can do with the 
telescope. 

eo Be Se 
A COVENANT OF COOPERATION 
Delos W. O’Brian 


One of the finest examples of Universalist and Unitarian 
cooperation is the Channing-Murray Religious Education As- 
sociation. Named after the two great leaders of liberal religion 
in America, this organization includes about a dozen churches 
of both denominations in western Massachusetts, and has been 
functioning vigorously for twenty-three years. 

The Association was begun in the fall of 1910, when a meeting 
of Unitarian and Universalist Sunday school workers was held in 
the Unitarian church in Petersham. This meeting was so profit- 
able and successful that a second one was arranged for the fol- 
lowing spring in the Universalist church in Orange. 

The origin of the Association, like its work through the 
twenty-three years of its existence, was modest. There were at 
the first meeting church school workers from eight churches: 
Athol, Barre, Hubbardston, North Dana, N orth Orange, Peters- 
ham, Templeton, and Warwick. The second meeting drew a 
gathering of fifty-seven such workers. They adopted a con- 
stitution. In it the object of the Association was expressed as 
follows: ‘The object of this Union shall be to foster interest in 
and deepen the spiritual live of our liberal Sunday schools, more 
especially those represented in this organization.”’ The Associa- 
tion began under the name “The Channing-Murray Sunday 
School Union,” and it was not until 1930, at the suggestion of 
Richard Allen Day, then minister of the Unitarian church in 
Templeton, that the name was changed to “The Channing-Murray 
Religious Education Association.” One other part of the con- 


stitution deserves mention. It concerns the membership. 
Loyal to the liberal attitude, it says: ““The membership shall con- 
sist of all Sunday schools which shall apply for admission to this 
Union.” 

Although the Channing-Murray Religious Education Asso- 
ciation has never grown very large, and although its influence has 
never been felt far beyond the limits of the churches which sup- 
port it, nevertheless it stands as a unique example of a friendly, 
whole-hearted cooperation between Universalists and Unitarians. 
Last year under the energetic leadership of the Rev. Elbridge 
Stoneham, the scope and appeal of the organization was consid- 
erably enlarged. The officers have sometimes been Unitarians 
and sometimes Universalists. It did not seem to matter which, 
for the Union continued to grow and prosper. The speakers were 
drawn now from one denomination and now from the other, and at 
times from outside either. Even though, in the early days of the 
Association, these church school workers sat through as many as 
four long addresses in one day, they continued to come and 
boost the organization, until today it boasts a membership of 
fifteen churches of both denominations. But, what is a far 
surer sign of progress and growth than numbers, it still boasts 
the same generous and vigorous feeling of cooperation with which 
it began twenty-three years ago. The common interests and 
aims of these liberal church schools have led them into the rich 
fields of religious fellowship. Long ago they affirmed their ‘‘faith 
that unity of purpose is the bond of highest religious fellowship,” 
and their ‘“‘common life’ has been enriched. 

* * * 


DR. THOMAS E. POTTERTON 


Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton died suddenly Friday, 
December 8, at his home, 415 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn. Down- 
stairs seventy-five persons had assembled to hear Dr. Potterton 
give his new lecture on “Alaska and the Canadian Rockies,” 
based on a trip last summer. Upstairs the pastor lay in the bath 
room, where he died about 7.15, probably of heart failure. When 
the lecturer failed to appear, George A. Friedrich and others 
went up to investigate and found him. A physician rushed up 
from the audience, but could do nothing. The medical examiner 
and physician estimated that he had been dead about an hour. 

Earlier in the week Dr. Potterton had been in Syracuse, 
where he had attended a meeting of the finance committee of 
the State Convention Board. Apparently he was in his usual 
health. 

The funeral was held in All Souls Universalist Church, 
Tuesday, Dec. 12, at 8 p. m., and was conducted by Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, assisted by the Rev. Cornelius Greenway, pastor of 
the church. 

Thomas Edward Potterton was born at Clarksburg, Mass., 
May 15, 1868, the son of Abraham and Mary M. Potterton. He 
received his schooling at Drury Academy, North Adams, at a 
commercial school in Pittsfield, at Canton Theological School, 
and at the Harvard Summer School. St. Lawrence University 
gave him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1905. He 
was ordained to the Universalist ministry in 1891. On Nov. 30, 
1898, at Somerville, Mass., he was married to Anna T. Nye, who 
died a short time ago, and who in the latter years of her life was a 
great invalid. 

His pastorates were as follows: Brookline, Mass., 1892- 
1893; West Somerville, Mass., 1893-1901; Taunton, Mass., 1901- 
1903; Brooklyn, N. Y. (Church of Our Father), 1903-1938. He 
had been trustee of the New York State Convention of Univer- 
salists and president also, vice-president of the Universalist 
General Convention, the first chairman of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, president of the New York Universalist Club and 
a lecturer at St. Lawrence University. During the World War 
he lectured in Southern training camps under the auspices of the 
Wea Wil, On AN 

Dr. Potterton gave much attention to travel lectures, illus- 
trated by stereopticon slides, and had one of the largest private 
collections of slides in New York. He edited a parish paper, 
“The Little Minister,” and gave careful attention to a depart- 
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ment called “Pert Paragraphs by Potterton,” which was fre- 
quently quoted. 

The strong church over which he presided for so many years 
had run down in recent years, due to changing city conditions and 
to the death of influential parishioners. When it became neces- 
sary to sell the church property, the society purchased a large resi- 
dence which provided parlors for a meeting place and an apart- 
ment upstairs for the minister. On April 7, 1932, he wrote to 
Dr. Etz, General Superintendent: “It is cheering to have a happy 
word of congratulation in the youth of old age. We commence 
another round of duty with courage.” 

He was an ardent admirer and keen student of Lincoln and 
had visited all the historic Lincoln shrines many times and given 
numerous lectures on the Civil War President. 

He possessed one of the largest and most valuable Lincoln 
libraries in America, containing about 350 volumes, many of 
which were first editions. The library will be given to his alma 
mater, St. Lawrence University. 

On the occasion of his thirtieth anniversary as pastor of the 
Church of Our Father last March, Dr. Potterton described the 
civic and religious changes he had observed in Brooklyn since he 
went there as “‘bewildering”’ in their rapidity. 

He looked forward eagerly at that time to many more years 
of Christian service. 

After completing twenty-three years in the Church of Our 
Father in 1926, Dr. Potterton resigned, but later reconsidered 
his decision when his parishioners came to him and begged him 
to remain. He had offered to resign because he felt a younger 
man would be more successful in building up the church. His 
congregation voted unanimously to refuse his resignation. 

Dr. Potterton, in one of his numerous lectures on Lincoln, 
caused something of a sensation when he said that in his opinion 
Abraham Lincoln would never have been President of the United 
States had it not been for his marriage to Mary Todd. He con- 
tended that with his “‘phlegmatic disposition’? Lincoln would 
probably have never risen to the heights had he married Ann Rut- 
ledge, and “not had Mary Todd to irritate him.” 

In 1932, when plans were under way to place the replica of 
Mount Vernon in Prospect Park, he described it as a “‘sacrilege,”’ 
declaring that the “inspiration” derived from a visit to the real 
home of Washington “cannot be gotten from a Twentieth Cen- 
tury copy of this hallowed spot.” 

He was prominent in Masonic circles and right up to the 
time of his death was a member of King David Lodge in Taunton, 
Mass. When he went to Brooklyn from there he was made a 
member of the lodge of which he had been chaplain, and he never 
transferred his lodge affiliations. He was a Knight Templar. 

He was a staunch Republican and among his clubs was the 
Alpha Kappa Clergy Club in Brooklyn. 

Among his writings were “The Comforter,”’ written in 1908, 
and “‘Nineteen Hundred and Now,” written in 1920. He was also 
the author of numerous pamphlets and booklets. 

He is survived by a brother, Dr. Arthur Potterton. 


* * * 


COAL, CODES AND CHILDREN 


The Federal Government is bringing to thousands of stranded 
miners and their families an opportunity to gain a decent live- 
lihood on the land. Homestead Farm Communities are definitely 
planned in a number of states, each community to provide homes 
for two hundred miners’ families. The first Homestead Com- 
munity is now being established at Reedsville, West Virginia 
(near Morgantown). Others are being planned immediately to 
relieve various centers where there is a large percentage of sur- 
plus labor and unemployment conditions are especially serious. 

Because of their wise planning and efficient organization 
that accomplished so much for civilian victims of the World War, 
the Quakers in the summer of 1931 were asked by the President 
to face the problem of directing child feeding to undernourished 
children of the soft coal fields. 

Immediately overwhelming demands were made on the 
Quaker field workers for relief of all kinds—for all were in deep 


want—food for adults, thousands of whom were starving them- 
selves to try to save the lives of their children, cod-liver oil for 
seriously underfed children, milk for expectant and nursing 
mothers, medicines for the sick, and clothing for all. 

Because of the national importance of this work of relief 
the Federal Council of Churches during the past two years has 
actively cooperated with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (Quakers) in this wide ‘program of child feeding, relief, 
health work, subsistence gardening, farm placement, and ex- 
periments in the development of home craft industries. This 
work has opened the way to larger developments. 

In the spirit of the New Deal, the Government is attempting 
to meet the situation more than half way. It has assumed the 
principal responsibility for unemployment relief. Through the 
N. R. A. it is attempting to stabilize the coal industry where the 
mines are still active. As an important part in its rehabilitation 
program the Government is making possible the removal of 
thousands of surplus miners and their families, who desire to 
move, to Homestead Communities where they can live in decent, 
independent, natural surroundings, on the land. 

In order to supplement the Government’s reconstruction 
program with an individual human touch the joint committee 
of the American Friends Service Committee and the Federal 
Council now plans an active cooperative service. In addition to 
relief, health and reconstruction programs, it is planned to send 
into these communities carefully selected and trained field 
workers to act as friendly advisers, leaders in adult education, 
in recreation and in cultural, spiritual and social life. These men 
and women will be especially equipped to assist both the opera- 
tors, the miners and the new Homesteaders to work together 
toward a happier, more cooperative economy. This friendly 
service is urgently needed just at this time. 

The extreme suffering in the coal fields right at this moment 
calls for prompt action. Plans are ready. The joint Coal Areas 
Committee of the Quakers and the Federal Council will send 
workers to these deeply distressed areas as rapidly as funds come 
in. 

Checks should be made to Olive Van Horn, Treasurer, Coal 
Areas Committee, and sent to 105 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 

All kinds of clothing (new and old) should be sent, prepaid, 
to the American Friends Service Committee, 1515 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


SPILLING THE BEANS 


A man was a witness in a hog-stealing case. He seemed to 
be stretching a point or two in favor of the accused, and the 
prosecuting attorney roared: 

“Do you know the nature of an oath?” 

“Sure.” 

“Do you know you are not to bear false witness against 
your neighbor?” 

“Y’m not bearin’ false witness agin him, I’m bearin’ false 
witness for him.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* * * 


WHEN DREAMS DEPART 


When dreams depart, then it is time to die. 
Nay, thou art dead when thy dear dreams depart, 
Even though thy ghost still haunts the crowded mart, 
Still with proud grace salutes the passer-by, 
Reaps golden grain when the hot sun rides high. 
Sails the far seas with compass and with chart, 
Of the world’s burden bears its wonted part, 
Or faces doom with calm, undaunted eye. 
For dreams—they are the very breath of life; 
The “‘little leaven’’ that informs the whole; 
Wine of the gods, poured from the upper skies; 
Manna from heaven, to nerve thee for the strife. 
Fetter thy dreams and hold them fast, O soul! 
When they depart, it is thyself that dies! 
Julia C. R. Dorr. 
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Reactions 


IS IT AN ASSOCIATION OR A CHURCH? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
The questionnaire on the name for the so-called Free Church 
is out and we are all asked to express an opinion. Here is mine: 
At the Worcester Convention Amendment 2 to the joint re- 
port which was adopted reads as follows: 


Voted: that it is the sense of this Convention that 
the name “The Free Church of America’”’ be reconsid- 
ered and an effort made to secure the adoption of a 
name which may be more truly descriptive of the na- 
ture of the Fellowship, and that the Universalist mem- 
bers of the Council be instructed to take the appro- 
priate steps to bring about such reconsideration. 


I supported this because I felt it voiced a very wide dis- 
satisfaction with the name proposed and that some other name 
would be chosen ‘‘more truly descriptive of the nature of the 
fellowship.”’ 

Such a name it seems to me might properly be “The Free 
Church Fellowship,” or ‘““The Fellowship of Liberal Churches,” or 
any name which would indicate that it was an association of 
churches of the open mind rather than a new church. That, I 
believe, is as far as we are ready to go at the present time, and 
anything more will hinder the movement. 


Vincent H. Tomlinson. 
* * 


NAME ‘‘FREE CHURCH OF AMERICA’? NOT 
EXCLUDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A letter from the Joint Commission informs us that among 
many suggested names for the ‘Free Church of America’ the 
“present name is not excluded;.is one alternative to be con- 
sidered.”’ 

How can this possibly be after our most explicit understand- 
ing and ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement”’ at Worcester, to adopt some 
other name? It was on this basis that the strong opposition (of 
which I was never a member) made their complete and courteous 
change of attitude. Is it really true that the Commission can 
decide to call the organization or federation by the very name 
which caused so much opposition and which the Convention 
considered dropped permanently? 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


x x 


NAMES FOR THE FREE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I see that the brethren are getting themselves het up a mite, 
and some of them two or three mites, over the name for the Free 
Church. Now I do not claim that the name is unimportant, but 
I do claim that the getting het up is all foolishness. Really, is it a 
very big brain that bothers overmuch whether a word is in a creed 
or not in a creed when nobody pays any attention to the creed 
anyway? And is a fellow really interested in a proposition if he 
froths at the mouth and wants to quit over some little change in 
name? Iseem to remember a squib from you not long ago about 
the amount of “hades”? that could be raised in churches over 
names. You appeared to be remembering how we all lit on you 
when you went back to the old name Christian Leader. I admit 
that you are right over the “hades,” but not over the name. 
But why should there be such “hades” over names? Are we 
small-sized folks or emotionally unstable folks? I can’t believe 
either thing. And yet there is this swinging of arms and yelling 
and ink spattering all the time over names. Dr. Shutter was 
dead against ‘Free Church” for a real reason. The Swedes up 
his way had been to him and enlisted his sympathy, because the 
Free Church of America was bound to be confused in people’s 
minds with “The Evangelistic Nord Amerika Free Kirchen Bund 
of Hennepin County, Minnesota.” If he can prove the confusion 
he ought to have his way, and I’m for Shutter anyway. He sug- 


of Our Readers 


gested the name United Liberal Church, but some of the other 
brethren shy at the word church. Apparently church is too re- 
ligious. All the trouble seems to me to have come because we 
have tried to make the name short. Why not take one of the 
following? ‘‘Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
Number 2.” That Number 2 would fix it. Or ‘Federation of 
Religious Liberals in North America, Not the Ones That Are 
Dead.” This would make people know that the three organiza- 
tions that have had this name and died under it are still dead. 
Or “Association Not Union of Religious Societies Not Church 
(Heavens no!) of the Free Not Bolshevik Spirit.” 

Iam not satisfied with any of my suggestions, and without 
any attempt to force matters I go on saying Free Church. I 
am afraid it is going to take a name as easy and catchy as that is 
to displace it. I haven’t heard any yet. I am entirely willing to 
give it up, but I warn the brethren that it is with churches as it 
is with boys in boarding schools, easier to get a name saddled on 
than it is to get it pried off. 

dh WWE, 10 


* % 


TIGNER’S BASIC MISCONCEPTIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

While properly appreciative of the commendation of ‘‘An- 
tiphonal Readings for Free Worship” in a recent quoted review, 
may I beg space to point out certain basic misconceptions in your 
critic’s approach to the book? : 

Mr. Tigner says: “‘The chief shortcoming of the volume lies 
in the fact that the readings are definitely limited to one man’s 
taste and viewpoint. There is not much variety in the spiritual 
message.” This statement is simply not true. The collection 
represents the counsel of many points of view, ascertained over a 
period of years. It is true the book may not represent your 
critic’s taste, although when the book was in preparation he was 
consulted for sources but had nothing to suggest; but a book 
which contains Bertrand Russell and Tagore, William Words- 
worth and Horace Traubel, Plotinus and Friedrich Nietzsche, 
cannot fairly be accused of lack of variety. Both humanism and 
theism, ‘‘romantic liberalism” and realism, within the limits on 
material imposed by the antiphonal form, are definitely presented. 

Your critic also avers that “‘as literature the average of the 
book is not above mediocre, and some of the pieces are positively 
terrible,’ misquoting Havelock Wllis to prove his point. The 
selection in the book is entitled, ‘‘Man and Nature,” and as a 
preamble to some beautifully turned phrases, at making which 
Ellis is a recognized master, is placed this sentence for the leader: 
“By a marvelous cosmic incident, our little planet has broken 
forth into a strange and beautiful efflorescence. We rise from 
the world on this variegated jet of organic life, to fall back again 
to our true life, by whatever unknown ways and under whatever 
changes of form;’’ and the thought is concluded by the people: 
“Conscious it may be; but, as before birth, no longer with any 
self to be conscious of, no longer organic.”’ (Not, as your critic 
alters it, “no longer with any life to be conscious of.’’) I sub- 
mit that that statement is not only intelligible, but when read 
aloud it conveys perfectly to the ear the rhythm of the ceaseless 
fountain of the ‘“‘Elan Vital’? which is the theme of the whole se- 
lection. 

Mr. Tigner had previously criticised Frank Doan for some 
“terrible word arrangements,” citing ‘“The beauty of the hills 
shall be thine then,” and saying that ‘‘then” should be at the be- 
ginning of the sentence. Now whatever else may be said of 
Frank Doan, he knew how to write for the speaking voice, and 
“The Eternal Spirit in the Daily Round,” from which this sen- 
tence was lifted for criticism, was written to be said. The con- 
text, as I have used it, is: “Renew a right spirit within me this 
day, O my soul, even the spirit of harmony, of beauty, of love 
which is eternal,’’ and the response of the people is: ‘‘Then the 
world shall once more stretch beautiful before thee. The beauty 
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of the hills shall be thine then. The valleys shall invite thee to 
walk beside their quiet waters.’”’ Which may be “positively 
terrible” literature, but certainly conforms to the laws of rhyth- 
mic speech. 

I have referred to these points at length in order to indicate 
that Mr. Tigner’s adverse criticism on the score of literature is 
entirely beside the point. I do not question his writing ability 
(although the use of “positively terrible’ and ‘‘bed-rock of 
atrocity” is hardly in the best tradition of literary criticism), but 
while he has an eye for literary construction, he does not have an 
ear for the music of the spoken word. ‘‘Antiphonal Readings” 
is for the voice and the ear, not for the eye. Your critic’s sug- 
gestion, made to me a year before the book was published, and 
when the material had been in preparation for ten years, that 
blank verse might be included because “‘it is more easily divided 
up for antiphonal purposes,’ and suggesting the use also of 
“the sonnet form,’ indicates a naive approach to the problem of 
antiphonal construction, than which more might be expected in 
so decided a-critic. 

While ‘‘literature’’ may be ‘‘divided up,” it is seldom suited 
to antiphonal arrangement; nevertheless three-quarters of the 
hundred selections in this book are from sources of accepted 
literary excellence. The proof of ‘“‘Antiphonal Readings,” how- 
ever, is not in the library, but in congregational use: there it is 
demonstrating its worth. 

L. Griswold Williams. 


* * 


ON VALLENTYNE’S BRAIN CHILD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Vallentyne is right when he says that there are unsatis- 
factory elements in the new Statement of Faith adopted at 
Worcester. The history of creed-making has been a strange 
story of compromise and waiting. The individual writes the 
statement; the group tries to change words to record certain ex- 
periences; no common agreement can be found. Result: the 
individual’s original statement is usually accepted. The Worces- 
ter statement went through this very process. 

But Dr. Vallentyne has submitted something as cold-blooded 
as the multiplication table as a substitute, and, choosing between 
the Worcester statement and Dr. Vallentyne’s, I’ll take the 
Worcester declaration—and damn myself in his eyes. 

It is a little humorous to see a man straining over a phrase 
like “Universal Creative Parent.’ It means at best what men 
have always meant by the term “Father,” and the latter has 
poetic advantages over the clinical sounding ‘‘Creative Parent,” 
or “‘Creative Genius.” It may be possible for some to detect 
the reverence that Dr. Vallentyne says is due this Creative Genius, 
it may be possible for some to feel the sense of humbleness in 
Dr. Vallentyne’s statement that men want to feel when they are 
conscious that they are speaking of God. But I get the picture 
of some one squaring off with a semi-scientific formula, and telling 
God what he is, and what he ought to expect from Universalists. 

“Righteousness consists of coordination with the Divine.” 
Now if capitalism should be considered divine, as some men have 
practically argued, righteousness would consist of being a good 
capitalist. I can conceive that this argument might be 
made, just as the argument might be made for socialism or com- 
munism with a slight change in terminology. Dr. Vallentyne 
is open to charges of vagueness on a point where he now thinks 
he is most concrete. 

Something may be gained by leaving Jesus’ name out of a 
statement, but I doubt if a satisfactory statement can be written 
which dwarfs and makes abstract the spirit and temper that men 
have learned to call Christian. I get that feeling from Dr. 
Vallentyne’s proposal. ‘““The Kingdom of God’’ may mean the 
world of creation to Dr. Vallentyne, but to the rest of us, who are 
fuzzier in our use of terms, the Kingdom of God means the time 
and conditions when a perfect society shall be achieved or ap- 
proximated. I believe it is Kagawa who has headed the “‘King- 
dom of God Movement” in Japan without making the world 
think that Kagawa was out to start a cosmos. 


What has Dr. Vallentyne really gained by his statement of 
what Truth is and what it should do as authority? He has 
perhaps made explicit what is in the term ‘‘known or to be 
known,” but no one would dare to claim that this original phrase 
denied a progressive discovery of truth, or a progressive use of its 
authority. One wording here has little advantage over the other. 

It may be clearer to speak of truth as Dr. Vallentyne has: 
“Truth is being progressively discovered and constitutes the 
authority which should guide human judgments.” But what 
new element of essential completeness is added? 

As for the problem of evil, nobody is going to solve it either 
by silence or a pseudo-scientific attitude of superiority, or by a 
resounding sentence. 

When we see what statements of faith we write for ourselves, 
we ought to be amazed and grateful. We ought to be amazed 
that we get as much agreement as we do. We ought to be 
grateful that we don’t have to accept the other fellow’s brain 
child. 

Max A. Kapp. 


* * 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL TO UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I send for your information the following letter from the 
office of the Attorney General. 
Esther A. Richardson, Assistant Secretary. 


Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Roger F. Etz, 
Secretary and General Superintendent, 
The Universalist Church: 

This Department is in receipt of your letter of Oct. 27, 1938, 
stating that at the biennial session of the Universalist Convention 
held in Worcester, Mass., on Oct. 20, 1938, composed of minis- 
ters and delegates from the Universalist churches of the United 
States and Canada, the following article was adopted as an 
amendment to the by-laws of the Convention: 


Fellowship in this Convention shall confer the right 
to interpret the general purpose and spirit of the Uni- 
versalist Faith as sanctioning refusal of all forms of mili- 
tary service, if such refusal be based on conscientious 
grounds. 


It is noted that you request that the Department furnish 
you with an interpretation of the article and advise as to whether 
it carries out the purpose for which it is designed. 

In reply, I beg to advise you that the Attorney General is 
authorized by law to give opinions only to the President and 
heads of the Executive Departments. He would like to be of 
service to you, but Iam sure you will feel as he does that he ought 
not to depart from the prevailing practice. 

Joseph B. Keenan, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
* * 
THE SUPREME TASK OF THE CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I take this opportunity to commend you for the high quality 
of the Christian Leader. We are fortunate in having an editor of 
such breadth of vision and catholicity of spirit. By your own 
editorials and by your selection of contributed articles, you keep 
our minds focused upon the central and essential things in the 
great spiritual enterprise of mankind. 

A free church, a liberal church, should be open-minded to 
truth from whatever source it may come, and welcome it as an op- 
portunity to grow unto a fuller and richer realization of those 
divine emotions and ideals which stir within our souls, and which 
give meaning and value to life’s journey. Creeds may come and 
creeds may go, but man’s religious instincts go on forever. To 
cultivate them, to guide them, to integrate them into the activi- 
ties of our personal lives and into social forces and functions, is; 
believe, the supreme task of the Christian Church. 

Frederic A. Mooney. 
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Theism and Science 


Theism and the Scientific Spirit. By 
Walter M. Horton. (Harper. $2.00.) 


This book is a sequel or at least a 
supplement to Professor Horton’s two 
earlier books, enthusiastically reviewed in 
these columns, “Theism and the Modern 
Mood” and ‘‘A Psychological Approach to 
Theology.” It has the same virtues as its 
forerunners, concentration on really im- 
portant issues, scholarship free from ped- 
antry, and clarity of expression. And 
there is originality in the approach. It 
deals with the problems which have arisen 
in the modern world, and which persist 
today in the relations between theology 
and science. 

In the four hundred years which have 
elapsed since Copernicus brought about 
a revolution in science, men have tried 
various forms of adjustment between 
science and faith, some adjusting their re- 
ligion to their science, others adjusting 
science to religion, others keeping the two 
in separate compartments, and yet others 
attempting a synthesis in which both 
would be enriched. Professor Horton 
recognizes that when the first method is 
tried and religion is ‘““compressed into the 
mold which the science of the period seems 
to require,”’ the result may be a conception 
of God which avoids offending science be- 
cause it avoids contradicting known facts, 
but there is nothing to be gained by this 
if it is a conception ‘‘religiously unsatis- 
fying’ or at best “religiously neutral.’ 
Taking in each of three periods (the Coper- 
nican, the Newtonian, and the Darwinian) 
an example of this “adjustment,” Dr. 
Horton sets over against this thinker one 
who represents emphasis on the primacy of 
faith in spiritual values, one who retains 
his scientific honesty but preserves also his 
religious fervor either by keeping religion 
in a separate compartment, or by resorting 
to mysticism, “‘or by some other desperate 
intellectual device.” 

So Spinoza, for whom God was the 
Cause immanent throughout Nature but 
a Being without significance for man’s 
emotional life, is balanced by Pascal, for 
whom God was hidden in Nature but re- 
vealed in Christ and the Church to the 
surrendered will. These two sought op- 
posing solutions to the difficulty produced 
by the new idea of the universe expounded 
by Copernicus, Galileo and Descartes, to 
whom mathematics appeared to offer a 
key to the mysteries of Nature. 

Then, in the eighteenth century, domi- 
nated by the mechanical conception of the 
universe which we owe to Newton, we may 
oppose to Thomas Paine, who rejected the 
Bible and took nature as the Word of 
God, regarding God as the Great Mechanic 
Ba re eee ee 
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who set the worlds in motion, the mystic 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Paine argued God’s 
existence as one who found a dynamo 
would today argue the existence of an in- 
telligent engineer. Swedenborg found 
in intuition, supernaturalism and dreams 
a knowledge of that spiritual world on 
which, for him, the natural world depended 
for its existence. 

Eighteenth century idealism, typified by 
Kant and Fichte, offered a new solution 
reconciling faith and knowledge by assign- 
ing to one the ‘“‘noumenal” world and to 
the other the “phenomenal” world. But 
the dialectical method of German idealism 
outraged critical minds and justified their 
objection that it was only a way of “forcing 
other people to accept your own subjective 
preferences.” If the same assumptions 
and the same method could issue in both 
the optimism of Fichte and the pessimism 
of Schopenhauer, might not the charge of 
logomachy, or mere manipulation of words, 
be leveled at the idealistic philosophy? 
(Just as the generation of American philos- 
ophers brought up under Royce finally 
revolted against his dominion and defined 
their positions in antithesis to his, so the 
age in which Hegel dominated the scene 
saw a revolt against his dialectics, and for 
the same reasons.) 

In the Darwinian period, during which 
the scientific spirit was defined in terms of 
historical study, study of genetics and de- 
velopment, the problem posed for the re- 
ligious spirit arose because in tracing 
living forms to their humble origin science 
seemed to reveal mechanisms out of which 
mind emerged, rather than mechanisms 
under control of mind. Romanes from 
the scientific side and Henry Drummond 
from the religious, attempted to solve this 
problem. The Christian Epic which the 
medieval mind owed to St. Augustine 
gave place in Drummond to a new Chris- 
tian Epic, the story of a cosmic struggle 
between instincts of self-preservation and 
love, mutual aid, suffering for the sake of 
life. For Romanes, despite a late disavowal 
of some early positions, doubt remained 
stronger than faith; for Drummond faith 
took over the methods of science and saw 
in development the greatest evidence of 
divine purpose. 

From this survey of the problems of the 
last three centuries, Dr. Horton comes to 
the modern situation, the new scientific 
revolution associated with Einstein. The 
old materialism has gone: science is recog- 
nizing the subjective contribution of the 
mind in all attempted symbolic representa- 
tions of the external world. At the same 
time theology is becoming more realistic. 
Dr. Horton expounds at this point the 
contribution of Edouard Le Roy, for whose 
work he has, in the main, a great admira- 
tion. The essence of Le Roy’s position is 
found in the statement that ‘“‘the segment 
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of truth revealed by the natural sciences is 
very remote from the region where the 
problem of God arises, and where the 
principal data for its solution are to be 
found, the region of moral and religious 
aspiration.”’ (Sorley would have been, 
perhaps, as good an example of this point 
of view, but Sorley remained attached, if 
lightly, to the leading strings of his idealistic 
teachers.) The work of Le Roy to which 
Dr. Horton refers is his “Problem of God.” 
“He starts where Pascal and Spinoza 
started, with the groping of the human 
heart after a supreme value, or supreme 
object of loyalty. He develops his con- 
ception of a world of values, or, as he calls 
it, the world of moral reality, with a satis- 
fying warmth and richness worthy of the 
idealistic school: but he avoids the pitfall 
of the problem of evil... . by taking 
man and the world realistically, as rela- 
tively free and independent of God... . 
Through the medium of Bergson’s “‘Crea- 
tive Evolution” he has assimilated some- 
thing of that epic sweep which Darwinism 
contributed to all forms of theism which 
wrestled with it, and survived—something 
of the same quality that one encounters in 
Drummond’s ‘Ascent of Man.” 

An interesting epilogue, largely repro- 
duced from a Christian Century article, 
discusses the future of theism. The con- 
tention is that while any theism which at- 
tempts to go beyond humanism must take 
care to include and cherish all the human- 
istic values, ‘“‘or it will fall below human- 
ism,” there are times in life ‘when all 
human resources fail and one reaches out 
for superhuman support.” At such times 
the cosmic gods of Einstein, Jeans, and the 
rest, are impotent because too remote, and 
the humanistic gods are impotent because 
too near.” The peculiar appeal of the 
Christian conception of God is that it 
unites, “‘most intimately, the human and 
the cosmic.” 

“Very few people actually believe in this 
Christian idea of God; very few ever have 
believed in it; the idea is too tremendous 
for our little minds to embrace, and we 
too seldom live so as to need so great a 
God as that. The great theists, Christian 
or non-Christian, appear rarely in history. 
Yet when they do appear, they live with 
an intensity, and move through our midst 
with a serene awareness of infinite re- 
sources, that make the rest of us tire of 
our lesser gods, and beg them to disclose 
to us the secret of their power.’ Two 
such men live in our world, Gandhi and 
Kagawa. “That is enough to make this a 
great era in which to live.’’ The test by 
which to judge rival conceptions of God is 
not a purely rational test, but by their 
capacity to give men power to live crea- 
tively. “It is impossible to overcome 
humanism, or pantheism, or any other 

(Continued on page 1598) 
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Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


DRAMATICS AND. THE LOCAL 
UNION 


There are a number of questions which 
arise in the work of the Young People’s 
Christian Union which I believe should be 
discussed not from the viewpoint of the 
thing itself, but from the viewpoint of 
the question of the emphasis which is to 
be put upon the thing. 

We have heard a good deal in institutes, 
through the columns of Onward, and in 
books dealing with young people’s work, 
on the value of dramatics in the local union 
when good plays.are used. But if one were 
to follow the reports of local unions and 
compare them with the reports of local 
unions before this education was begun, I 
fear there would be little difference in the 
two lists of plays produced. 

The reason for this is simple: Local 
unions have been urged to produce good 
plays, they have also wanted to raise 
money for the various projects which they 
were urged with even more vigor to con- 
tribute to. The result has been that many 
have decided that plays were one of the 
simplest and, in most places, most ef- 
ficient means of raising money. Here is 
where the question of emphasis arises. 
Should the local union give plays for the 
sake of giving plays, or to raise money? 

Each year that I am connected with 
young people’s work I become more 
thoroughly convinced that a young people’s 
group should give plays only for the sake of 
giving plays, and not as a means of raising 
money. In this case, and this is the 
reason for my belief, the unions can afford 
to pay the royalty necessary to give the 
better type of play. Most unioners in 
institute classes will bring up the question 
in this way: “‘All the good plays that are 
recommended have a royalty of $15, or 
usually of $25; how can we afford to give 
that play when that is about all we can 
count on making?’ I am convinced that 
the answer to this is that there is a real 
value to the local union that will accrue 
from the production of really worth while 
dramatic pieces, and this value cannot 
come from the generally cheap and tawdry 
low or non-royalty plays. But the union 
can use dramatics as one of its really val- 
uable ‘‘expressional works,” getting pleas- 
ure for the participants, giving the people 
the pleasure of seeing a good play (inci- 
dentally. there seems to be more purpose 
in producing a good play well which I 
think will be felt by local unions), and 
every one has had something worth while. 
If a- union would only try for a few years 
the policy of using plays for educational 
purposes, I think it would result in untold 
benefits both to the union and to the repu- 
tation of church entertainment. 

It must be admitted that there are a 
few cases where local unions must use 


dramatics for money raising. If this is 
absolutely necessary I think they should 
insist on giving really good plays, even 
though they may be “‘classics.’’ There are 
only two which I would unconditionally 
recommend that I know of at present; 
neither has any royalty whatsoever. The 
first is a ‘‘romantic” play by Edmond 
Rostand, “The Romancers,” amusing, 


clever, and I believe within the range of 
unioners. The other is a medieval French 
farce which can be given either in the 
medieval costumes, or made (as it has been 
by many colleges and little theaters) into 
a ‘‘modernistic’”’ production. Baker’s calls 
it, ‘‘Master Pierre Patelin,’’ while at 
French’s the version is called, ‘‘Master 
Pathelin, Solicitor.” 

Let us then consider this question of 
local unions and the emphasis on dramatics. 
Shall it be for the value of the dramatics, 
or merely a commercial means? 


The W.N. M..A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP PROJECTS 


For several years the Committee on 
World Friendship among Children has pre- 
sented interesting projects to be carried 
out by groups and individuals in churches, 
in public and private schools, and all 
other organizations. 

Here are the three projects which the 
committee is promoting this year: First— 
World Friendship Picture Post-Cards. 
American boys and girls are invited to 
send Friendship Picture Cards to boys and 
girls in other lands. Arrangements are 
being made with the Departments of 
Education of certain selected countries to 
receive these cards and to distribute them 
to boys and girls in their schools. Six 
beautiful colored Friendship Cards have 
been prepared to portray a friendly world 
in which the interests of all nations are 
closely intertwined. In addition to a pic- 
ture each card carries a message in French, 
Spanish and English. 

Second Project—World Good-will Mes- 
sages. For the second time American boys 
and girls will write Good-will Messages to 
the boys and girls of all the world. The 
best from each school or group should be 
forwarded to the New York office by 
Feb. 1, 1984. A National Committee of 
Selection will choose the message for 
the year. It will be sent to the children of 
Wales, in reply to their message, and will 
be published and broadcast in this and in 
other lands on World Good-will Day. 

Third Project—Compositions on World 
Peace. Compositions may be written on 
the League of Nations, the World Court, the 
Pact of Paris, the Disarmament: Confer- 
ence. The best composition from each 
school or group should be sent to the 
New York office by March 1, 1934. 

The address of the Committee on World 
Friendship among Children is 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

“We who desire peace must write it in 
the hearts of children.” 

* * 


AN INTERESTING COMMENT 

Comment of an American-educated 
Japanese after receiving a certain maga- 
zine article: 

“Pearl Buck on foreign missions was 


read with much interest. To quote her: 
“We no longer believe that a soul can in a 
moment choose its eternity or that God, 
if he be a good God, can let such a weight 
of responsibility hang on the uncompre- 
hending limited human will. . . . There 
are many reasons for this, but the real 
reason has been that we Christians of the 
West have not become a part of the coun- 
try to which we have gone. Chinese have 
said to me: Come to us no more in arro- 
gance of spirit—preach to us no more, but 
share with us that better and more abun- 
dant life which your Christ lived.’ 

“The missionaries live among us in 
European ways and look down on the 
people they expect to help, hold themselves 
aloof as superior people. The reason why 
the work of the Jesuit missions of 400 to 
600 years ago were so successful even to 
enduring martyrdom by the masses for 
the cause, against government perse- 
cution, was on account of those mission- 
aries having mixed intimately with the 
people, living and suffering with them. 
These days you can hardly find one such 
missionary. 

“One exception is the Catholic school. 
The matron and nuns live right in the 
school with the students. Appointments 
excellent, school self-supporting. 

“Tt is developing powerful influence 
among our future mothers. No doubt in 
China equally self-abrogating people are 
at work. Theirs will bear fruit. But of 
the usual run of American missionaries, 
rather doubtful. Already in Japan many 
are recognized to be the superfluous of the 
original country.” 

From ‘Re-Thinking Missions,” under 
the chapter “Problems of Administra- 
tion,” this paragraph seems to justify the 
way our missionaries are living: ‘““Many of 
the missionaries of today are willing to live 
very simply and to make necessary sac- 
rifices, but in contrast to those of the 
pioneer period they do not so readily be- 
lieve that a sacrificial spirit requires them 
to ignore sanitary convenience and well- 
understood measures for the protection of 
health, such as the screening of houses in 
malarial areas, or to live in native houses 
which cannot be properly heated in cold 
climates.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


WHAT TOYS FOR CHRISTMAS? 


The question of international peace is 
one that concerns not only statesmen and 
politicians, but also parents and teachers 
in every land. International treaties, 
organizations and reduction of armaments 
will be ineffective if there is not in every 
country an international and _ peace- 
minded public. And it is the boys and 
girls of today who will form the public 
opinion of tomorrow. 

One of the ways in which you can foster 
this new international attitude in children 
is by the selection of toys. Give construc- 
tive toys that will help build character and 
stimulate imagination, such as building 
blocks, tools, mechanical and chemical 
sets, paints and plasticene. Avoid toys 
that suggest destruction and enmity and 
misrepresent the facts of history and mod- 
ern warfare, such as arms, toy soldiers and 
uniforms. Give books, pictures, toys and 
games that treat of the children of other 
lands, of the great treasures of natural 
beauty and art enjoyed by all peoples. 
Encourage the use of toys that stress the 
rapid advances in science and invention 
which have made the world a unit and 
which teach the economic interdependence 
of nations. Before you purchase a new 
toy test its educational value and ask 
yourselves whether it will foster the right 
attitude in children. 

Many of you cannot take your children 
on a trip around the world, and thus de- 
velop an international viewpoint. You 
must bring the world to them, and by the 
selection of their toys you can inculcate in 
boys and girls the spirit of the new patriot- 
ism which is peace. (From a leaflet pub- 
lished by the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom.) 

* * 


AT HOME IN WASHINGTON 


‘‘Hvery Universalist has two churches— 
his own and the National Memorial Church 
in Washington.” I had heard this state- 
ment before and had seen it in print. But 
not until I spent a little time there re- 
cently did I realize how true it really is. 
I had never visited the National Memorial 
Church before. Among the people identi- 
fied with it were a few whom I already 
knew. But I had been there only a short 
time when I felt very much as if I had al- 
ways “belonged.” 

First it was a Mission Circle meeting, 
then a gathering of the teachers and of- 
ficers of the church school. Next, a num- 
ber of individual conferences, then a chance 
to meet the young people of Washington 
and their week-end guests from Baltimore 
with their minister and his wife and the 
newly elected superintendent of the church 
school. Then on Sunday the session of the 
church school and a chance to see some of 
the interesting activities under way fol- 


lowed by a long-to-be-remembered service 
in the church. During the two days pre- 
vious I had spent what time there I could, 
drawn by the quiet dignity and beauty of 
it all. So this too seemed like home on 
Sunday morning. 

Leaving Washington early that after- 
noon I carried with me many happy mem- 
ories of the thoughtfulness and courtesy 
of the minister and his assistant, of my 
hostess, who graciously made light of the 
inconveniences to which she was put by 
my various goings and comings, and of all 
the others who shared in making my days 
there memorable ones. 

S. M.A. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY 


A great box of it is to come to us from 
Suffolk, Virginia, and receipts from its 
sale (at 25 cents a bunch) will be sent 
back to our school there to pay for lumber 
for much-needed tables and benches. Call 
at the G. S. S. A. office the week before 
Christmas if you wish some. 

* x 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SUNDAY 


By vote of the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention at its recent meeting, 
the Universalist Church will be asked to 
observe Religious Education Sunday on 
Jan. 21. On this day and during the week 
following it is hoped that our churches 
everywhere will give serious thought to 
their responsibility as teaching institutions. 

* * 


JUNIOR CHOIRS 


From the Reporter, published by the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, we quote 
the following: 

“The recent rapid development of junior 
choirs in our Unitarian churches evidences 
the desire to improve church-school music 
through training children to sing. The 
Department has a list of eighty-four 
churches which have such choirs and 
probably there are others which have not 
been reported. These choirs make a real 
contribution to the service of worship. 
They are composed of both boys and 
girls, or of girls or of boys alone, and are 
usually garbed in colorful vestments. 
Their membership varies from a few to as 
many as thirty, and the ages range from 
eight years to over twenty years. Several 
churches have two or more choirs. Win- 
chester, Mass., recently added a boys’ 
choir to its girls’ and young people’s groups. 
The First Parish, Hingham, Mass., has 
forty-five young voices in three choirs. 
The pictures in this paper show typical 
groups. All schools that have photographs 
of their choirs are urged to send copies to 
Miss Gertrude H. Taft, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.” 

The Department of Religious Education 


has met the need for suitable music for 


such groups by having copies made of 


anthems, chants, responses, etc., which it 
sells at very low cost. It also recommends 
desirable sheet music. In its Loan Li- 
brary is a packet containing samples of 
various types of music for junior choirs. 
A recent inquiry for junior choir music 
from a leader in a Universalist school had 
two results—the sending of the packet 
from the Unitarian Loan Library to this 
choir leader, and a tew days later the addi- 
tion to our Loan Library of a similar 
collection. If you are interested in looking 
this over we shall be glad to send it to you. 


eee ok 


OUTWARD BOUND 


The tugging ship is unmoored; her sails are 
filling with the breeze; she sniffs the 
spray in her nostrils; her rigging grows 
taut like giant muscles; the course is set; 
the pilot is at the helm—the New Year 
is outward bound! 

We, too, are a ship. 

Each New Year we sail forth upon a sea 
heretofore untraveled by our human- 
kind. 

The winds of ambition fill our sails, and 
the waves of adversity dash upon our 
decks. 

We touch at ports of call—the old familiar 
duties; but, O», the new ports with 
wealth of experience and color and ad- 
venture! 

Sail out, O soul of mine! 

That which alone matters is that the pilot 
has enough faith to trust the unknown! 

W.W.W. Argow. 


(This reading has been suggested for 
use in the worship service of Universalist 
church schools on December 31. It is 
taken from the New Hymnal for American 
Youth, page 338.) 

* * 
JANUARY INSTITUTE 

The program committee of the Sabbath 
School Union has met to make plans for its 
ninth annual institute to be held Saturday 
afternoon and evening, Jan. 27, at Tufts 
College. This event is looked forward to 
by church school leaders in Massachusetts 
and adjoining states and it is attended by 
large numbers. The program will be an- 
nounced in full early next month. 

* * 
TWO NEW BOOKS IN THE LOAN 
LIBRARY 

Through the kindness of Dr. van Schaick 
a copy of ‘‘Mary of Nazareth,” by Mary 
Borden, has been added to our library. 
From the Pilgrim Press has come a new 
publication, ‘‘Young People and Their 
Leaders,” by Dr. Harry T. Stock. This is 
the approved textbook for the course on 
Young People’s Materials and Methods in 
the Standard Leadership Training Cur- 
riculum. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Several matters of 
genuine importance 
have been occurring 
with us here in Mas- 
sachusetts and we want 
the readers of the 
Leader to know about 
them. 

First, let us tell 
about the Ministerial 
Relief Fund, and the very generous en- 
largement of that fund by the recent gifts 
of churches and ministers. By the direction 
of the Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention, the Secretary was requested to ask 
the churches of the state to make each a 
voluntary offering for this purpose, and 
All Souls Sunday, Nov. 5, was the day 
set for the gathering of these gifts. At 
the present moment the total amount re- 
ceived is $969.78. When the final pay- 
ments are made, the sum will be above 
$1,000. It is with some pride that we re- 
port so good a showing. A few years ago, 
in the haleyon days of business, we said 
more than once that our people would give 
us for this noble local work of benevolence 
a thousand dollars a year, and we tried to 
have such a collection made. It could not 
be arranged. The ministers each year were 
asked for one dollar each, and the more 
than one hundred ministers paid almost 
to the last person. But the churches were 
not given the opportunity. The experience 
of this year, in getting a thousand dollars 
in a time of financial hardship, makes us 
wonder if we might not have received two 
thousand dollars in those better days. 
The Relief Fund now amounts to $38,885.- 
07. From its income $1,500 will this year 
be turned to the General Convention to pay 
back as pensions to the men who are 
eligible in Massachusetts. For several 
years we have given $1,800 a year in this 
way. There are fifteen men eligible in 
Massachusetts for the General Convention 
pension of $125 per year. There is kept 
also from the income of the Fund a few 
hundred dollars for emergencies and relief 
work in the families of the ministers. 

We have promised to publish the names 
of the churches contributing and the 
amounts. Here is the list to date: Abing- 
ton, $2.00; South Acton, $2.25; Arlington, 
$17.02; Attleboro, $50; North Attleboro, 
$26.40; Beverly, $6.00; East Boston, $2.00; 
Grove Hall, $25; Roxbury, $5.60; Boston, 
Second, $12.75; Brockton, $5.00; Cam- 
bridge, $33; Canton, $12.75; Charlton, 
$4.00; Cheshire, $5.00; North Dana, $8.00; 
Essex, $5.00; Everett, $20; Fitchburg, 
$19.41; Foxboro, $5.76; Framingham, $10; 
Franklin, $19.71; Annisquam, $8.00; 
Gloucester, $14.70; Haverhill, $27.57; 
Lawrence, $40; Leominster, $2.00; Lowell, 
First, $6.80; Lynn, $50; Malden, $15; 
Marblehead, $10.75; Marlboro, $3.95; 


Medford, $10.25; Medford Hillside, $4.00; 
Melrose, $27; Methuen, $25; Monson, $27; 
Norwood, $25.75; Orange, $6.10; North 
Orange, $1.00; Peabody, $10; Pigeon 
Cove, $11; Plymouth, $4.00; Province- 
town, $8.50; Quincey, $5.65; Rockport, $12; 
Salem, $13.50; Saugus, $5.00; Shirley, $10; 
Somerville, First, $11.85; Stoughton, $19; 
Swampscott, $5.00; Taunton, $4.00; Wake- 
field, $10; Waltham, $10; Warren, $4.47; 
North Weymouth, $6.00; South Wey- 
mouth, $4.06; Yarmouthport, $2.55; Min- 
isters, $84; Mrs. Florence H. Perin, $5.00; 
Canton Mission Circle, $2.00; collection 
at Cambridge, May, 1938, $61.57; col- 
lection at May Meetings, $60.11. 

A second matter which is of importance 
toall of our people is the present condition 
and prospect of the Doolittle Home in Fox- 
boro. The annual meeting of the Home 
Association will come in January, and, 
looking ahead to that day of accounting, 
we want the many friends of the Home to 
understand as fully as possible what it is 
doing, how it is related to us and how we 
are related to it, its needs, and its marvel- 
ous service. This Home belongs to the 
Universalists of Massachusetts. It was 
founded by the Convention in 1915. It is 
administered by a board of fifteen trustees, 
elected annually. It is supported by con- 
tributions from individuals and churches, 
and by legacies. There are at present fif- 
teen life members of the Association, and 
580 annual members. The organization 
plan calls for three types of membership: 
life members who pay $100; sustaining 
members who pay $10 or more; and the 
annual members who give $1 a year or 
more. The permanent fund amounts to 
$70,939.95. 

In the Home now there are twenty resi- 
dents. There is room for four more, three 
menandonewoman. With the finishing of 
certain vacant space into rooms, six more 
persons could be accommodated, making 
thirty in all. Admission to the Home in 
excess of the present twenty residents will 
have to await an increase in income. It 
costs now close to $10,000 per year to main- 
tain the enlarged house with its twenty 
residents, matron, nurse, and cook. As 
the Home is going, an endowment of just 
about $10,000 would be required to care 
for one resident, or about $200,000 would 
be needed to carry the place with its pres- 
ent family of twenty. To enlarge the 
family to thirty would, correspondingly, 
require an endowment of $300,000. The 
Home has at this date a waiting list of 
forty. The fee for admission is $750. 

Dr. I. V. Lobdell is the president of the 
Association. Vice-presidents are Frank 
I. Sherman and Mrs. John E. Tweedy. 
Roscoe Pierce is treasurer, and Miss 
Katherine C. Bourne, 69 South St., Fox- 
boro, is the clerk. The other trustees are 


Mrs. Marion W. Comey, Dr. L. W. Coons, 
Rev. William Couden, Mrs. William G. 
Dana, Frank A. Dewick, Harold W. Gay, 
Walter E. Mitchell, Lester W. Nerney, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Peirce, and Harold E. 
Sweet. 

The Doolittle Home has, as may be seen 
from the above statements, a very modest 
income from invested funds. This income, 
in fact, is less than one-third of the annual 
requirement. Friends by their gifts make 
up the rest of the budget, amounting to 
$7,000 and ‘more. The ample, beautiful, 
and comfortable house makes its appeal to 
everyone. It is no mystery to those who 
are familiar with the place, its provisions. 
and its delightful spirit, that there is so 
large a company on the waiting list. But 
it must have more supporters in the way 
of members of the Association, and it 
greatly needs gifts of adequate size. 
Universalists can generally be depended 
upon when they fully understand a vital 
need. Well, here is our own Home, for our 
own aged, in our very midst, and we are 
going to take care of it. 

Still a third matter which we want to 
present and to commend is a survey which 
has just been made in the district of the 
church in Roxbury. Like many another 
city church, this church found that its 
members had moved to the suburbs and 
that it was increasingly difficult to get 
these people back to the church with any 
considerable degree of regularity. At the 
suggestion of the minister, Rev. Harold I. 
Merrill, the standing committee voted to 
finance a survey of the neighborhood. 
Mr. Merrill arranged the preliminary 
work. Four young men, students at Tufts 
Theological School, made a house to house 
canvass. The survey covered two weeks, 
the men working afternoons only. The 
number of calls made cannot be counted, 
but 690 cards were turned in representing 
690 white Protestants, this in a district 
which holds many colored, Jewish, and 
Catholie families. From the 690 cards 
there were found 146 unchurched Protes- 
tants, or Protestants with such a nominal 
connection with distant churches that, 
with reason, they might be counted as 
unchurched. Plans are being made to eall 
upon all of these families in an effort to 
interest them in the Universalist church. 
The cost of the survey, which came within 
a circle with a radius of but a quarter of a 
mile from the church, was $75. The Rox- 
bury church gives large credit to the stu- 
dents, who handled their task in a fine 
way, and to Alonzo Fraser, who assisted 
Mr. Merrill in tabulating the returns and 
making the preliminary plans. Why could 
not other churches which have plenty of 
empty pews, and are in districts of hundreds 
of unchurched individuals, try? 

Now, with these three matters covered, 
there are a number of things we would re- 
port more briefly. Here’s a bit of cheering 
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news. On Noy. 12, Murray Universalist 
Church in Attleboro, of which Dr. Lobdell 
is pastor, had its every-member canvass. 
The budget was accepted at $10,808. 
With some estimating of loose collections, 
the amount pledged was $11,000. In the 
budget for 1933-34, next to the minister’s 
salary, which in any church budget is the 
largest item, there is placed $1,170 for the 
director of religious education. The past 
year, 1932-33, the budget was laid out for 
$11,445, while the expenses were $10,719.- 
22. The past year on the Sanford lot loan 
there was paid $1,400. This loan, origi- 
nally $10,000, has been reduced to $3,050. 
This lot is a triangular piece of ground be- 
tween the church property and the Square, 
which the church purchased as a protec- 
tion against the encroachment of undesir- 
able elements. From all of this it is evi- 
dent that there is not only a fine interest 
in the affairs of Murray Church but a 
careful handling of its financial interests. 

Before closing this note, may we add just 


New York 


Metropolitan Sun- 
day School  Insti- 
tute.—A meeting of 
the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Universalist Sun- 
day School Institute 
was held Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 24, at the 
Washington Heights 
Church. Rev. Clarence Harris and Mr. 
McDaniells welcomed the Institute mem- 
bers and their guests, and dinner was 
served by the ladies. Resolutions in 
memory of the late Mrs. Wilbur F. Earp, 
long an interested member of the Institute, 
were passed. Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., of Middletown, wrote his regrets at 
not being able to attend, due to blocked 
roads in his section of the country. Prep- 
arations were made to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Metropolitan District 
Universalist Sunday School Association on 
May 18, 1934, at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. Resolutions to cooperate with 
the Murray Grove Institute next summer 
were passed and a closer association with 
the Unitarian Sunday School Institute was 
advocated. Rev. John Ketcham of the 
Brooklyn Federation of Churches gave a 
splendid address on ‘‘How to Interest the 
Young People of Today in the Sunday 
School and Church.” A large delegation 
was present from the newest Universalist 
church school, at Floral Park. * * Chapin 
Home.—Rey. Benj. F. Saxon preached 
Dec. 10 and Rev. Egbert C. Macklin will 
preach Dec. 24. The annual card party 
for the benefit of Chapin Home was held 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Nov. 24. 
The committee of arrangements consisted 
of the board of trustees, with Mrs. F. 
Ellwood Briggs as chairman. Mrs. John 
F. Degener, who had been a trustee of 
Chapin Home for over thirty years, died 


these two items? In the office of the 
Secretary of the Convention we have ready 
for distribution the printed annual reports 
of the Convention. Formerly, it was the 
custom to mail this report to a good many 
parish officials and other interested per- 
sons. To economize in the past two years 
we have not sent these reports broadcast, 
but we want no one who really wishes the 
report to be without it. So, if any one is 
interested enough in our organized work to 
write for a copy of the annual report, he 
will receive it promptly. 

As information to any one directly con- 
cerned, we may add that the only vacant 
pastorate in Massachusetts at the present 
time is in Canton, where the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches are considering a 
federation under the ministry of one man. 
Candidates are being heard in both 
churches and the officials of the two 
parishes hope for a decision early in the 
new year. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


City Letter 


at her home in Bernardsville, N. J., during 
the month. * * Prescott Neighborhood 
House.—The Sunday School Fair was 
held Friday, Dec. 8, from 4 to 10 p.m. 
A three-course supper was served from 
5to8p.m. The school lunch children were 
served their Thanksgiving dinner on 
Wednesday, Nov. 29, at noon. They had 
turkey and all the trimmings. Ten baskets 
of food were given to needy neighbors. 
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The first of the series of monthly dances 
for the neighborhood young people was 
held Saturday, Nov. 25. A group of 
Swedish born people meet here weekly to 
dance their native folk dances. These 
dances are absolutely authentic and visi- 
tors are always welcome to look on. * * 
Divine Paternity.—On Sunday evening, 
Dec. 17, Dr. Hall’s Christmas Sing Song 
will be given by children from the Prescott 
House. Sunday evening, Nov. 26, there 
was a harvest sociable and box supper in 
the parish house. A neighboring minister 
gave a talk on a trip through the Canadian 
Rockies, on to Alaska and down the 
Pacific Coast. Dr. Hall’s subjects are en- 
ticing, such as “Cheer Up” and “Every- 
man’s Creed.”” * * Our Father.—lIllus- 
trated lectures are being given on four 
Friday evenings in December: Dec. 8, 
“The Plains and Peaks of Canada,” Dec. 
15, “A Thousand Miles of Alaska,” Dec. 
22, “The Pacific Northwest.” Dec. 29, 
“Holland, Land of Dykes and Wind- 
mills.”” At the November meeting of the 
men’s club Rev. Eugene Bowe gave a 
capital talk on ‘“‘The Art of Getting Mar- 
ried in the Heart of Africa.”” Mr. Bowe 
was once a missionary in the Belgian 
Congo. * * Washington Heights.—The 
church was filled for the candle vesper 
service, Sunday afternoon, Nov. 26. A 
vested choir of eighteen children gave a 
program of chants and anthems. The 
pastor spoke on “The Creed of Kindness.” 
and included remarks about the ancestors 
of his three grandchildren who were born 
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SOME OF THE DOLLAR BOOKS 


Originally published at $2.50 and over 


This Believing World 

A Pilgrimage to Palestine . 
How to Know the Bible 
Modern Use of the Bible . 
Unravelling the Book of Books 
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The Children’s Bible 
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during the summer, who were to be dedi- 
cated to the church. The church was 
lighted with nearly a hundred candles, and 
the altar was all in blue, harmonizing with 
the vestments and with a white, illuminated 
cross. All departments of the church are 
flourishing, with growing interest. * * 
Mt. Vernon.—The Autumn Festival, 
with a bountiful supper and an evening of 
games, was greatly enjoyed. At the 
Women’s League, meeting at the home of 
Mrs. E. C. Stafford, plans were made for 
the future and a talk given on Wisconsin 
by Mrs. F. C. Henderschott. Final ar- 
rangements were made for the Silent Fair 
to be held Dee. 7 at the church. Following 
a turkey dinner each person gives the 
amount of money that would have been 
given areal fair. This plan is commended 
as wise and effective. The young people, 
gathered at the home of Mr. Karl Seaholm, 
discussed the problems of youth. The 
junior young people, at a business meeting 
held at the home of Miss Gail Budlong, en- 
joyed Dr. Coleord’s presentation of stere- 
opticon slides illustrating “How We Got 
Our Bible.” The church services have had 
a record attendance this fall. * * The 
Metropolitan Alliance.—The December 
meeting, Friday, the 8th, had for its 
speaker Rev. Linley V. Gordon, secretary 
of the Church Peace Union, and the sub- 
ject was “Our United States among the 
Nations.” Mrs. C. Neal Barney was 
chairman of the day, and music was given 
by the Divine Paternity quartette. The 
January (5th) meeting will be held in All 
Souls Unitarian Church, 80th Street and 
Lexington Avenue. * * Newark.—Much 
work was put into preparing for the bazaar 
run entirely by the men Dec. 15. The 
Boys’ Club gave an Old-Fashioned Min- 
strel Dec. 7 and 8. The young people are 
rehearsing a play. An “International 
Luncheon” was given by the women of 
the Mission Circle Dec. 7, with an inter- 
esting menu and exchange students from 
other lands as speakers. A Christmas 
candlelight pageant will be presented Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 24. Speakers at the 
Community Forum this month are Lloyd 
Douglas, author of “The Magnificent 
Obsession,”’ on ‘‘How to Be Interesting 
though Decent,” Dec. 8; Major J. C. 
Sawders on Cuba; Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
on ‘‘America Faces the Future;’” and an 
intercollegiate symposium on “Youth 
Looks at Economic Systems,” with Drew 
University, Dana, Upsala, and Panzer Col- 
leges participating. Sir Norman Angell 
gives a special lecture Dec. 15 on “From 
Chaos to Control.” The “Literary Con- 
versations” at 5 o’clock each Sunday are 
proving extremely interesting. Editors, 
publishers, authors and poets are address- 
ing the group. Rev. Hannah J. Powell 
preached at the morning services Nov. 19, 
and was enthusiastically received. Uni- 
versalism in the South is fortunate to be 
represented by such an able, energetic, 
consecrated woman. Would that we 


might triple our support for her truly 
wonderful work! * * Middletown.—The 
Fortnightly Auxiliary has held two success- 
ful card parties. This group some time ago 
formed a bowling team, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Thorburn as captain, and en- 
tered the Women’s Bowling League of the 
city along with teams from other Protes- 
tant churches. The Women’s Aid and 
Mission Circle, instead of the staid old 
church fair, conducted an “‘A-Muze-U”’ 
under the leadership of Mrs. Maude D. 
Whitlock and Mr. Thorburn. There was 
a booth for character reading, an art 
gallery, a grab bag, bowling and ping-pong, 
along with refreshments and a “light’’ 
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supper. The men’s club held the annual 
father and son banquet, with Mr. Paul 
Sorg, Jr., the new general secretary of the 
Middletown Y. M. C. A., as the speaker. 
The “Y” furnished father and son buttons 
for all at the banquet. The church school 
teachers and officers have decided to have 
a white gift service this year for the poor 
in place of the regular Christmas party. 
Don L. L. Bates is superintendent. The 
Middletown Superintendents’ and Pas- 
tors’ Association met with us in November 
and the largest attendance this year sat 
down to a turkey dinner. Miss Mary 
Clark, minister of music at Webb Horton 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, was the 
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speaker. Miss Clark is a graduate of the 
Westminster Choir School at Princeton. 
The senior Y. P. C. U. in fostering a mid- 
week prayer meeting has rendered the 
church a real service. At its monthly 
business meeting and social it was voted 
to organize an intermediate Y. P. C. U. 
(which has been accomplished), to hold a 
Pirates’ Party and another jitney supper 
in December, and to present a three-act 
play, “Aunt Emma Sees It Through,” 
in January. We hope soon to organize a 
Clara Barton Guild. The folder “What?” 
which Mr. Thorburn has circulated has 
elicited many compliments from the com- 
munity. It is a folder telling “what” the 
Universalist church has to offer, for the 
small child in the church school to the oldest 
person in the church. The annual Thanks- 
giving offering was rather small this year, 
due to a closed bank which has not re- 
opened and the economic and unemploy- 
ment situation in the community. The 
church united with the other Protestant 
churches in a union Thanksgiving service 
in the First Presbyterian Church. * * 
Floral Park.—On Nov. 5 Rev. Hannah J. 
Powell of Canton, N. C., was the preacher. 
The people enjoyed hearing of her great 
work among the mountain people, a story 
which ought to be told in every Universal- 
ist church. The bazaar Nov. 9 was a 
financial and social success. Congrega- 
tions for November were unusually large. 
Nov. 12 the American Legion and the 
Women’s Auxiliary attended church for a 
special Armistice service. Five persons 
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attended the Metropolitan Sunday School 
Institute Noy. 24 at the Washington 
Heights Church. Nov. 25 the executive 
board of the Metropolitan District Y. P. 
C. U. held its monthly meeting at the 
church. Nov. 28 Mr. Peters addressed 
the Hillside Civic Association of Floral 
Park. Mrs. H. R. Spooner, representa- 
tive from the church on the Red Cross 
Drive, reports that a number of member- 
ships have been secured from our people. 
* * All Souls.—Mr. Greenway is mailing 
weekly postal card announcements ‘to his 
people. This has supplanted newspaper 
advertising. Here are some November 
themes: “There Is a Thief in Our Church,” 
“A Religion of Scraps,” ‘‘Voting with 
Christ.”” Mr. Greenway believes in stat- 
ing the exact truth to his people. A 
deficit is a deficit. He and his people are at 
work to overcome the deficit danger, and 
will succeed. A lecture course will be 
given in the church as one means of raising 
money. Here is the list of talent: Dec. 5, 
Raymond Robins; Jan. 9, Harlan Tarbell, 
famous magician; Feb. 6, Frank Buck, 
Bring ’em Back Alive Adventurer; March 
6, Capt. Con Willemse, noted foe of gang- 
land; April 17, Helen Howe, a great mimic. 
Tickets for course are $4.00, and the com- 
mittee expected to sell 400 tickets. At the 
men’s club, Nov. 16, the newly appointed 
Consul General of Germany in New York 
spoke upon ‘‘The Truth about Hitler and 
Present-Day Germany.” There was an 
attendance of nearly eighty men. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


National Memorial Church 


November was 
marked by several 
events of unusual in- 
terest and significance 
in connection with the 
work of the National 
Memorial Church. On 
the evening of Nov.9 a 
special mid-year meeting of the parish was 
held. The immediate purpose was to hear 
reports from the delegates to the recent 
session of the General Convention, Mr. 
Walter E. Claflin and Miss Hortense 
Keables. These were admirable in their 
vivid recital and their accurate inter- 
pretation of the doings of that memorable 
conclave. Other reasons have led to the 
adoption of the policy of holding such a 
mid-year meeting in addition to the an- 
nual meeting in May. The partnership ar- 
rangement between the General Conven- 
tion and the local parish calls for deter- 
mining the annual budget for the main- 
- tenance of the National Memorial Church 
by conference between representatives of 
the church and the Convention trustees. 
Such conference takes place in October, 
when the Convention’s fiscal year begins 
and when its appropriations are made. 
At the mid-year parish meeting in Novem- 
ber the church can plan its work with 


clear understanding of the financial obliga- 
tions which both the Convention and the 
church have agreed to assume. At the 
meeting on Novy. 9 the joint budget was 
adopted. It carries a reduction of the 
salaries of the staff and reduces other ex- 
penses to the lowest point consistent with 
at least minimum efficiency. The church 
also agreed to increase its share of ex- 
penditures by $450 over what was origi- 
nally proposed, in order to enable the Con- 
vention trustees to keep within the budget. 
On Saturday evening, Nov. 18, Dr. 
Perkins gave a radio talk on “The Place of 
Private Philanthropy in the Community 
Welfare Scheme,” as a prelude to the 
Community Chest Campaign for nearly 
$2,000,000. He was asked to do this as 
president of the Washington Council of 
Social Agencies and chairman of the Board 
of Managers of the Associated Charities, 
the organization that carries by far the 
heaviest burden of family relief and service 
among the private agencies of the city. 
The meeting of the Mission Circle on 
Tuesday, Nov. 21, was honored by the 
presence of Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
Executive Director of the General Sunday 
School Association, and Miss Hannah J. 
Powell, one of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association workers in North 


Carolina. Miss Andrews gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting address on the history 
and changing motives and emphasis of the 
world-missionary movement of the last 
hundred years as illustrated in hymnology. 
Great hymns, ancient and modern, took on 
new meaning as they were read in the light 
of their origin. Miss Powell gave a vivid 
and sympathetic picture of the lives of the 
mountain people of North Carolina among 
whom she is working in neighborly friend- 
ship. The program, in charge of Mrs. 
John van Schaick, was one long to be re- 
membered. 

In the evening Miss Andrews had a sup- 
per conference with the officers and teach- 
ers of the church school. She made them 
freshly conscious of the objectives which 
modern religious education endeavors to 
achieve. After a visit to Suffolk, Virginia, 
Miss Andrews returned to Washington for 
over Sunday, the 26th, to participate in the 
session of the church school and the ser- 
vice of worship of the church. Her wise 
counsel and sympathetic interest intensi- 
fied the purpose of the church school 
workers to make the school of the National 
Memorial Church worthily represent the 
denomination in the field of rational and 
devout religious education. 

On Saturday night and Sunday, Nov. 
25 and 26, about thirty young people of the 
Baltimore church made their annual visit 
to the young people of Washington. They 
were entertained at a social party Satur- 
day evening, attended church on Sunday 
morning, and were the guests of the Wash- 
ington young people at dinner in Perkins 
Hall Sunday noon. After an afternoon of 
sight-seeing all gathered, some sixty in 
number, at 5 o’clock for a fireside meeting 
in the Romaine-van Schaick room, and 
listened to a talk by Prot. Wesley Gewehr, 
of American University, on Modern Tur- 
key, suggested by the recently observed 
tenth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Turkish Republic under the leadership 
of Mustapha Kemal. 

On Tuesday evening, Nov. 28, Mendels- 
sohn’s cantata, “Hymn of Praise,’’ was 
sung in full at a special musical service in 
the church. The regular chorus choir 
was enlarged to about forty voices. The 
service was conducted not in the concert 
mood but in the mood of worship. Dr. 
Perkins opened the service with prayer and 
the reading of the 150th Psalm. A congre- 
gation that filled the church was deeply 
impressed by noble music nobly sung. It 
was a ministry of music in accordance with 
the ideals of the minister of the church and 
the director of music, Dr. Harned, for 
which the church has come to stand in 
Washington. 

On Thanksgiving Day the National 
Memorial Church joined with a group 
of churches in a union service in the Co- 
lumbia Heights Christian Church. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Edgar C. 
Beery of the Francis Asbury Methodist 
Church. Dr. Perkins read the Scriptures 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. John M. Foglesong of Providence, 
R. I., preached the sermon at the union 
Thanksgiving service of Universalist, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Congregational and Swe- 
denborgian churches in that city. He has 
recently served both the Trinity Union 
Methodist Episcopal Church and_ the 
Grace Episcopal Church as special preacher 
for services which were broadcast by radio. 


Mr. Ernest T. Marble, student pastor at 
Quincy, Mass., and Dr. Coons, the Su- 
perintendent, exchanged pulpits on Dec. 
10. Mr. Marble preached in the First 
Church in Lowell, while Dr. Coons was in 
Quincy. Rev. A. J. Torsleff of Weymouth 
and Dr. Coons will exchange on Dec. 17. 
Mr. Torsleff will go to Lowell and Dr. 
Coons will preach in Weymouth. 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pas- 
tor. At the annual meeting Dec. 4, Dr. 
Charles N. Shane was re-elected president 
of the church and parish organization. 
Reports of the church and auxiliaries were 
the best in the present pastorate. An in- 
crease in the educational activities of the 
auxiliaries was noted particularly. The 
newest auxiliary, the men’s club, is grow- 
ing. The church is serving as a recrea- 
tional center for many of the members. 
There was a record attendance at the 
November church family night. Following 
the turkey dinner, the pastor emeritus, 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, gave a report 
of the Worcester Conventions. The first 
open forum meeting of the season was 
held Sunday evening, Nov. 12. Mr. 
Jacobson of the Iowa Association for 
Tax Justice, lectured on the ‘‘Gross In- 
come Tax.” On Dec. 8, Prof. Irving 
Hart, director of the extension depart- 
ment of lowa State Teachers College, spoke 
on “Changes in Public Education in 
Iowa.” Mr. Raymond A. Folk serves as 
chairman of the forum meetings. Mrs. 
Leroy Weidman has been re-elected su- 
perintendent of the church school. Mem- 
bers of the school staff meet regularly on 
the first Tuesday of the month. There 
are two mid-week classes in critical and 
appreciative study of the Bible. The 
church through some of its members and 
its minister has served many of the or- 
ganizations in the city, the community 
fund campaign, and the Red Cross roll call. 
The minister directs a seminar course on 
“Heonomic Trends’? for the American 
Association of University Women. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
By arrangement of the State Superin- 
tendent, the Committee on Social Re- 
sponsibility of the State Federation of 
Religious Young People conducted the 
morning service of worship at the State 
Reformatory here. The Y. P. R. U. of 
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and Interests 


Salina furnished the major part of the 
program. The chaplain, Dr. Loveland, 
complimented the group on the fine pro- 
gram presented. 

Junction City.—By invitation of the 
church the State Superintendent held a 
series of meetings here for the purpose of 
reviving - interest. The meetings were 
suecessful in every way, bringing a large 
number of former friends back to the 
church. The campaign opened with a 
banquet followed by meetings every night. 
The parish voted to proceed to raise 
funds for a minister and a committee ap- 
pointed to cooperate with Mr. Price has 
nearly completed its task. It was also 
voted to make the parsonage available 
to the new minister. On Young People’s 
night over eighty young people responded. 
A delegation attended from Wichita and 


Hutchinson. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1591) 
conception of God, or no-god, by force of 
argumentation. It is necessary to outlive 
them, to demonstrate in life the power of a 

superior deity.” 

Professor Horton is one of the youngest 
of our competent theologians today. We 
may confidently expect him, in years to 
come, to build on the strong foundations 
he has been laying—a comprehensive and 
authoritative interpretation of the wit- 
ness of the human spirit to the reality of 
God. Yet it is no disparagement of the 
books he has so far published to refer to 
them thus as a preparation, for it is only 
the shallow thinker who presumes to pro- 
ceed directly to a novel synthesis. And 
what he has so far written will dispose 
many to welcome any further contribu- 
tion from Professor Horton’s Oberlin 
study. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


JAPANESE PAINTINGS 


Paintings from Rev. P. T. Tsuga of 
Tokyo, Japan, former minister of the 
Central Universalist Church, are for sale 
as follows: 

Painted on silk, mounted on cardboard, 
approximately 9 1-2 x 10 1-2 inches, 
$1.20 each. Subjects: flowers and land- 
scapes. 

Painted on silk—mounted on cloth with 
paper back: 

20 x 81 inches—$5.00. Trees and cliff, 
black and white, green-gold border. 

20 x 81 1-2 inches—$5.00. Snow scene, 
houses, trees, mountains. Black and 
white, green border. 

20 x 39 inches—$5.00. Mountain, col- 
ored, green border. 

22 x 55 inches—$6.00. Cherry blos- 
soms, colored, gold brocade border. 

22 x 55 inches—$6.00. Mount Fuji, 
green brocade border. 


22 x 55 inches—$6.00. Forest, green and 
black, gold brocade border. 

Order from Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. Henry R. Rose, a Universalist * 
clergyman, long settled in Newark, * 
N. J., is now permanent supply at * 
Haverhill, Mass. uf 
Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing is a * 
distinguished Universalist lecturer * 
and musician. “ 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk is a Universal- * 
ist minister, once missionary to * 
Japan, and later president of the * 
Women’s National Missionary As- * 
sociation. e 
Robert C. Dexter is secretary of * 
* 

* 

* 

* 
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* 
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the Department of Social Relations 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish is president 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

George H. Wood is a student in 
his last year at the Theological 
School at Tufts College. 

Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin is min- 
ister of the Universalist church in 
Wausau, Wis. 

Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, until re- 
cently a Methodist, is minister of 
the Unitarian church at Gardner, 
Mass. 

Rev. Asa M. Bradley of Kingston, 

N. H., is secretary of the New * 
Hampshire Convention, and su- * 
perintendent of churches. ~ 
* 
* 
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Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kiloceycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 4.45 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W. 4H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocyeles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 6 p.m. to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lee: 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kiloeycles. 

aks Le 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, Organ Recital by Raymond C. Robinson, 

Dec. 19, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Dec. 20, Rev. Dana MeL. Greeley, Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Lincoln, Mass. 
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Dec. 21, Rev. James L. Adams, Second Church, 
Salem, Mass. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 26-29, Rev. Herbert Hit- 
chen, First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Ordination of Douglas H. Robbins authorized 
Nov. 27. 

Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott accepted on transfer 
from Wisconsin Dec. 1. Ordination of Mr. George 
M. Lapoint authorized Dee. 4. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


THE FINEST GIFT 
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BIBLES 
All Styles, Sizes and Prices 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


Educational 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


BOOKS by 
Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 


Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. 176 Newbury St. 


41 Bromfield St. Boston Boston 
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Christmas Sale 
BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 

tN 
S One-third and One-half Off 
NX . 
Published at Now 
Forty Fruitful Years, by Frederic W. Betts .............+. $1.50 $1.00 
(An autobiography) 
The Significance of Jesus Christ, by Willard C. Selleck 75 -50 
George Seeks a Reason, by Stanley and Ethel Manning.... .75 50 
iN Ther@ormenr Stone, bys irene = INCCS) yay: «olen 2 aa se 1.00 75 
5 (Life of Murray) 
Which Way: A Study of Universalism, by L. B. Fisher.... 1.00 75 
Papers of John Pererin, by Richard Roberts............. 1.00 50 
N = 
Palace of Muarrorsssbysd1 cl WOmMpPSOM rey en yee es 50 50 
Faith with Power, by W. H. McGlauflin ................ 1.00 50 
N (Life of Dr. Shinn) 
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Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mags. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Send to Universalist Publishing House 
for a box of twenty exquisite cards in 
lined and fancy envelopes with senti- 
ments that truly exemplify the Christmas 
spirit. Supply limited. Price 50 cents. 


Special Offering Envelopes 


For Christmas 


A strong envelope printed in colors 
with appropriate designs. Size 21-4x 4 
inches. 

Price 40 cents per 100 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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The Best Christmas Present! 
Books That Are Comrades 


For Diversion ----- Instruction ----- ‘Medicine 


But What Book Shall I Send? 


Have we imagination enough to look into the mind of our friend? Have we tact 
enough to find out? If puzzled, why not write to our book department? 


There are good novels even among best sellers, like ““Anthony Adverse,” by Hervey 
Allen, in two volumes for $5.00, but in one volume for $3.00. We can deliver promptly 
any novel by Masefield, Mazo de la Roche, Louis Bromfield, and all the others. 


For thoughtful people great biographies are a great gift. Here is “An American 
Colossus: the Singular Career of Alexander Hamilton,” by Ralph Edward Bailey, the 
brilliant Unitarian minister of Cambridge ($3.00), and a host of other new biographies. 
Whether you want “Whittier, the Quaker Militant,” or “Roosevelt,’’ by a Frenchman, 
or Nevins’ “Grover Cleveland,” or Dennett’s “John Hay,” we can get it. 


Isitforachild? Howabout ‘The First Picture Book of Animals,” or ‘““The Second,”’ 
each $2.50? Is it for growing boys and girls? Try “Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze’ 
($2.50), the Newberry Medal Book. Anne T. Eaton recommends “The Conquest of 
the Atlantic,” by the two D’Aulaires ($2.50), a story that covers voyages from the Vik- 
ings to General Balboa’s twenty sea-planes. 


Why not give “Personal Experiences?”’ Here is Willis Abbott of the Christian 
Science Monitor, with “Watching the World Go By” ($3.00), and “What I Like,” by 
William Lyon Phelps ($2.75), and “The House of Exile,” by Nora Waln ($3.00), a 
wonderful book on China, and ““The Testament of Youth,” by Vera Brittain ($2.50). 


Are you interested in religion? Fosdick is always good. His new book is “‘The 
Hope of the World” ($1.50). About ‘Mary of Nazareth,” by Mary Borden ($2.50), 
the Leader has been telling us in recent issues. ‘“The Original Jesus,’’ by Otto Borchert 
($3.50), is a best sellerin Germany. ‘The Ordeal of Western Religion,” by Paul Hutch- 
inson, will make us think. 


Then there are all the books on Communism, Socialism, Politics, Economies, 


Commerce. We can find them all for you. Whether it is for poetry, travel, adventure, 
send us your orders. 


And do not forget the books of the Universalist Publishing House and the Murray 
Press. Many of them are still very much alive. They deal with Murray, Ballou and 


other fathers of the faith. They are by Adams, Selleck, Manning, Hall, Fisher, Perin, 
Johannes, and others. 


Make Your Wishes Known 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


